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ever;  his  name  is  Shamus 
of  treasure.  Quite  by,  accident  ftp 
this  special  issue  with^one  whole  sec 
town,  Boston.  v  A 

Our  artist,  PranF(  O’Brien, 
with  a  few  drops  ir e'en ,"J^reF 


L  EPRECHAUNSL  we  are  told, \  are  ellfin  creaMfy&who  dance  through  the 
dells  of  Ireland  and  hav6  a  fiapgy  tim^veluding\pa4  snares  of  mere  mortals 


ereabouts  M  hidden  treasures.  The 
different  kind  of  leprechaun,  how- 
America  a  few  weeks  ago  in  search 
beard  that  the  Stylus  was  planning 
evoteq  tq  his  favorite  "foreign” 


y  own  bl 

'jipoif^Sh; 


.'casionally  gives  out 
o';  ipose  for  a  sketch. 


The  good  manTmmedi^tely  consented  but  said  he  desired  the  ptiyi lege  of 
choosing  his  own  setting.  Appropriately  enough,  he  selected  the  friendly 
stretches  of  a  local  cemetery.  Many  of  us  were  surprised,  nevertheless,  when 
Shamus  overlooked  the  resting  places  of  numerous  Boston-Irish  Y. I. P.’s 
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^  Slear  SIl 


Si 


meric  cl  ^Jincjincj 


It  was  late  in  the  evenin’ 
Under  a  strawberry  moon 
I  was  dancin’  with  my  darlin’ 
To  the  ol*  pianarole  tune. 


Up  the  lazy  river,  over  moonlight  bay 
We  could  hear  the  voices  singing 

they  seem  to  say: 

We’re 

Merrily,  merrily,  merrily  on  our  way 

To  nowhere 

But  whuddo  I  care 

I  got  my  share 

And  a  trifle  to  spare. 

Round  and  round  and  round  and  round 
Round  and  round  and  round  and  round 
Round  and  round  the  prickly  pear. 

But  darling  you  and  I 

Will  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by. 

For  our  love  will  grow 

Though  the  years  may  go 

If  you’ll  be  true 

To  monkey-doodle-doo 

Way  down 

In  jungle  town. 

Oh  babe,  oh  babe,  oh  babe  ooh. 

Hubba,  hubba,  hubba 
Abba,  dabba,  dabba 

glrn-p. 


—  John  McLellan 
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Boston! 


HOW  BOSTONESE  CAN 
ONE  GET? 

Coming  from  a  freshman,  the 
paper  was  a  somewhat  above-average 
piece  of  critical  writing.  The  as¬ 
signment  was  to  read  the  various 
articles  and  short  stories  appearing 
in  the  Stylus  and  evaluate  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  might  be  called  the 
Newman  literary  theory.  (It  would 
almost  have  to  be  the  Newman  the¬ 
ory  since  it  appears  that  many  fresh¬ 
men  do  not  remember  much  else, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
first  ninety  lines  of  The  Hound  of 
Heaven .)  Well,  the  young  scholar 
thought  that  the  Stylus,  as  a  whole, 
was  fairly  good  but  that  there  was 
one  serious  drawback.  Why,  he 
asked,  were  the  lead  pages  given  the 
title  Bostonese  when  nary  a  single 
article  seemed  to  be  concerned  with 
that  famous  little  town? 

This  really  stumped  the  editors. 
It  had  been  assumed  that  the  title 
Bostonese  would  be  understood  to 
have  as  little  direct  connection  with 
the  articles  appearing  under  it  as  the 
New  Yorker’s  "Talk  of  the  Town" 


had  to  do  with  events  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  New  York.  But  the  Stylus, 
always  ready  to  please  its  vast  audi¬ 
ence,  decided  to  do  something  about 
the  freshman’s  dilemma.  Thus,  in 
this  present  issue,  not  only  is  almost 
the  whole  of  Bostonese  flavored  with 
beans-and-codfish,  but  one  whole 
section  of  the  magazine  is  concerned 
with  that  enigmatic  city  on  the 
Charles  which  Holmes  once  called 
a  "state  of  the  mind."  In  fact,  the 
issue  is  so  thoroughly  Bostonese  that 
we  think  it  should  be  banned. 

*  *  * 

CURIOSITY  IN  AN  OLD  SHOP 

On  our  way  home  from  Boston 
College  each  night,  we  are  wont  to 
drop  into  one  of  those  interesting 
periodical  shops  from  which  Boston 
is  so  famous.  (How  are  we  doing, 
Mr.  Bostonese ?)  The  owner  is  a 
curious  old  gentleman  who  makes 
some  of  his  profit  from  back  issues 
of  old  and  foreign  newspapers  and 
imported  tobacco,  but  who  appar¬ 
ently  makes  most  of  his  profit  from 
that  remarkable  trade  known  as 
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bookbinding  —  or  is  it  more  prop¬ 
erly  called  bookmaking?  Our  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  is  not  necessarily  to 
bring  this  old  crony  within  the  search¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  Kefauver  klieg  lights, 
but  rather  to  spotlight  some  of  the 
more  pleasant  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
personality. 

Like  so  many  people  approaching 
senility,  our  friend  lives  in  a  kind 
of  dream-world  which  is  as  beguil¬ 
ing,  and  almost  as  logical,  as  that 
of  the  wonderful  Elwood  P.  Dowd 
of  Mary  Chase’s  enchanting  play, 
Harvey.  Whenever  he  sees  us  com¬ 
ing  through  the  door,  his  wizened 
old  face  puckers  up  into  a  world¬ 
embracing  smile  and  he  cackles  de¬ 
lightedly.  He  knows  we’re  fasci¬ 
nated  by  him,  and  that  we’re  quite 
willing  to  stop  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
to  hear  the  latest  bit  of  ridiculous 
lore  he  has  whipped  up  in  his  fertile 
imagination. 

First  he  begins  with  the  headlines 
of  the  evening  paper.  No  matter 
whether  they  concern  the  President 
or  Princess  Rita,  they  are  somehow 
bound  up  with  his  own  personal 
background.  Evidently,  he  and  Harry 
were  once  rivals  in  the  haberdashery 
business  back  in  Kansas  City,  and 
during  one  of  his  vacations  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  he  taught  Rita  how  to  dance. 
If  there  is  a  murder  in  East  Over¬ 
shoe,  there  is  always  one  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  doing  some  investigation  on  it 
(his  relations  are  consistenly  on  the 
side  of  the  law);  if  A.  T.  &  T.  is 
enjoying  a  bull  market,  a  cousin  of 
his  is  riding  the  gravy  train. 


Then  he  turns  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  his  own  family.  He  has  a 
son  who  is  one  of  the  top  atomic 
scientists  at  Oak  Ridge,  but  he  rarely 
comes  home  to  Boston  these  days  be¬ 
cause  he  is  hard  at  work  on  the  Hy¬ 
drogen  Bomb,  and  anyway  it  might 
be  dangerous  —  his  clothes  would 
be  full  of  radioactive  waves.  His 
daughter  is  one  of  the  leading  ladies 
in  England’s  Old  Vic  Repertory;  she 
is  now  "touring  the  provinces’’  as 
Lady  Macbeth.  Another  son  teaches 
Frank  Stranahan  all  he  knows  about 
golf.  But  our  friend  is  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  his  wife;  all  she  does 
is  sit  at  home  and  twirl  a  rose  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  gave  her  when 
she  was  voted  "Miss  America’’  at 
the  fin  de  siecle. 

One  day  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  came 
out  of  his  reveries  long  enough  to 
ask  us  what  school  we  were  attend¬ 
ing.  When  we  told  him  it  was  Bos¬ 
ton  College,  his  eyes  grew  wide  in 
rapturous  amazement.  Didn’t  we 
know  that  his  brother  was  a  Dean  at 
Boston  College?  As  you  might 
imagine,  during  the  past  fortnight 
or  so,  we  have  been  scurrying  wildly 
over  the  campus  in  search  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Dean  —  with  an  Armenian 
surname ! 

H«  He  * 

THE  FEUD  AT  FANEUIL  HALL 

It  has  been  squatting  comfortably 
in  the  center  of  Dock  Square  for  cen¬ 
turies  now.  Where  once  it  rang 
with  the  mellifluous  voices  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Revolutionary  leaders,  it  now 
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rings  with  the  raucous  cries  of  fruit 
vendors.  Some  people  call  it  "Fan’l 
Hall,”  some  "Funel  Hall,”  and 
others  "Fan-you-ell  Hall.”  At  any 
rate,  everyone  knows  what  it  is  and 
nearly  everyone  knows  where  it  is. 
Lately,  however,  we’ve  been  tempted 
to  call  it  "Funeral  Hall.” 

It  all  began  when  a  brother-in-law 
of  ours  became  the  accountant  of  a 
meat-packing  firm  which  has  its 
quarters  within  those  historic  brick 
walls.  Now  this  brother-in-law  of 
ours  is  a  mild-mannered  fellow  who 
wouldn’t,  to  coin  a  cliche,  hurt  a  flea. 
His  offices  are  located  adjacent  to 
the  section  where  the  meats  are 
stored  so  that  the  services  of  a  mon¬ 
strous  gray  cat  are  employed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flourishing  of  those  other 
gray  animals  that  are  usually  found 
wherever  there  is  food. 

When  we  first  visited  his  office, 
we  couldn’t  help  but  admire  the 
feline  creature.  The  first  thing  that 
impressed  us  was  its  size.  As  it 
stretched  its  delicate  muscles,  it  re¬ 
sembled  somewhat  the  new  Mystic 
River  Bridge.  Then  we  noticed  its 
color,  a  dull,  ashen  gray  that  blended 
in  with  the  smudgy -gray  concrete 
wall  on  which  it  was  perched.  As 
is  obvious,  it  was  the  kind  of  cat  that 
would  lighten  the  heart  of  an  Agnes 
Repplier. 

We  noticed  also  that  our  brother- 
in-law,  fittingly  named  Tom,  was 
seated  at  his  desk  with  a  curled-up 
magazine  in  his  fist.  While  we  were 
talking,  our  friend  Tabby  suddenly 


plunged  down  from  his  perch,  fangs 
and  claws  bared,  and  made  one 
quick-as-a-flash  leap  —  yes,  leap  — 
at  Tom.  Up  swept  Tom  from  his 
seat,  and  with  his  magazine  bran¬ 
dished  in  the  air  and  a  choice  word 
on  his  tongue,  he  chased  the  creature 
into  the  next  department. 

We  learned  that  the  feud  between 
Tabby  and  Tom  had  been  going  on 
for  a  whole  month,  and  that  every 
employee  within  the  environs  of 
Faneuil  Hall  was  awaiting  the  news 
of  the  death  of  one  or  the  other. 
Tom  didn’t  know  just  how  it  all 
began;  Tabby  never  bothered  any¬ 
one  else  —  in  fact,  most  of  the  day 
he  could  be  found  purring  up  against 
the  nylon-encased  legs  of  Miss  Fer¬ 
guson,  Tom’s  secretary. 

One  day  recently,  a  wonderful 
thing  happened,  at  least  for  Tom. 
Tabby  became  violently  ill.  Miss 
Ferguson  accused  Tom  of  borrowing 
a  trick  from  a  Borgia  orgy  by  spik¬ 
ing  poor  Tabby’s  daily  five-pound 
hunk  of  roast  beef.  Tom  screamed 
his  innocence,  all  the  while  gloating 
as  his  mortal  enemy  lay  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  as  "weak  as  a  kitten.”  It  had 
been  a  long  time  since  Tom  felt  as 
good;  he  could  go  about  his  work 
now  without  having  that  tiger-like 
pussy  spring  out  at  him  from  some 
dark  corner.  Meanwhile,  Tabby  was 
fading  away  to  a  shadow  of  his  for¬ 
mer  self.  He  was  no  bigger  now 
than  the  Cottage  Farm  Bridge. 

Then,  one  day  last  week,  Miss  Fer¬ 
guson  decided  to  change  Tabby’s 
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diet.  She  switched  him  to  fish.  A 
miraculous  change  came  over  Tabby: 
the  glow  came  back  to  his  fur,  the 
gleam  to  his  eye.  And  so  the  feud 
of  Faneuil  Hall  is  on  again.  We’re 
watching  the  obituary  columns. 

*  *  * 

A  BAEDEKER  OF 
BOSTONIAN  BAPTISMS 

Not  too  long  ago,  we  were  thumb¬ 
ing  through  some  back  issues  of  that 
superb  travel  magazine,  Holiday,  and 
we  came  across  several  magnificent 
picture-and-story  layouts  concerned 
with  those  two  other  cities  that  rival 
Boston  for  the  picturesque  and  the 
curious  —  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco.  New  Orleans,  for  in¬ 
instance,  is  full  of  streets  and  squares 
bearing  names  which  often  strike 
both  the  imagination  and  the  "funny 
bone.”  We  decided  to  do  a  little  in¬ 
vestigating  on  Bostonian  names,  and 
the  results,  we  think,  are  well  worth 
passing  on. 

We  discovered  that  the  North  End, 
Boston’s  robust  Italian  district,  boasts 
a  settlement  with  the  paradoxical 
monicker  of  "Kerry  Village.”  It 
seems  that  a  huge  number  of  Irish¬ 
men  settled  in  this  particular  area 
shortly  after  the  great  potato  famine 
of  1848,  and  since  the  majority  of 
them  came  from  County  Kerry,  the 
name  was  pinned  on  the  district  and 
remains  to  this  day. 

Over  in  Brookline,  there  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  bearing  the  unique  handle  of 
"Whiskey  Point.”  We  immediately 


thought  the  name  could  be  traced 
back  a  few  years  to  Prohibition  days 
when  this  area  might  possibly  have 
been  the  hotbed  for  the  illicit  distilla¬ 
tion  of  the  good  old  "mountain 
dew.”  But  we  were  wrong.  "Whis¬ 
key  Point”  has  a  truly  distinguished, 
almost  ancient,  history  to  it.  The 
name  was  originally  given  to  an  old 
street-car  barn  at  the  end  of  the  trol¬ 
ley  line.  When  those  who  had  too  in¬ 
dustriously  indulged  in  their  weekly 
portion  of  moonshine  boarded  the 
trolley,  they  often  fell  asleep.  Neither 
the  slamming  of  doors  nor  the  clang¬ 
ing  of  bells  was  enough  to  rouse 
them  from  their  slumber,  and,  to  be 
sure,  the  conductor  had  other  things 
on  his  mind.  So  the  happily-soused 
creatures  were  left  in  the  embrace 
of  Morpheus  until  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  line.  At  that  point  they 
were  tossed  out  of  the  cars  onto  their 
respective  fates,  and  the  Brookline 
quarter  was  thereby  christened  in¬ 
delibly. 

South  Boston,  world-renowned  in 
both  song  and  story,  has  given  the 
name  "Pill  Hill”  to  the  treasure  of 
Boston  oddities.  For  years,  this 
famous  old  hill  was  the  lodestone 
for  physicians  of  every  size  and  shape 
who  handed  out  envelopes  of  colored 
pills  to  match.  Even  to  this  day, 
many  outstanding  doctors  can  be 
found  practicing  in  the  environs  of 
"Pill  Hill.”  "Castle  Island”  in 
South  Boston,  a  spot  close  to  the 
heart  of  generations  of  fishers  and 
swimmers  and  mere  strollers,  was 
given  its  permanent  name  by  Gov- 
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ernor  Winthrop,  who  thought  its 
natural  contours  resembled  some  of 
the  muckle  and  hoary  castles  of  Mer- 
rie  Olde  England.  Many  an  old- 
timer  from  Southie  will  spend  end¬ 
less  hours  spinning  tales  of  how  great 
a  part  '‘Castle  Island"  once  played  in 
the  defense  of  Boston  against  the 
British.  After  listening  to  so  many 
of  these  stories,  we  are  convinced 
that  it  was  as  vital  to  our  defense  as 
were  the  Plains  of  Abraham  to 
Quebec ! 

Back  in  East  Boston,  there  is  one 
chunk  of  land  known  as  "Noddle’s 
Island."  Eastie,  as  everyone  knows, 
was  originally  an  island.  Its  first 
resident  was  William  Noddle  of  Sa¬ 
lem  and  his  name  has  lived  through 
the  centuries.  The  island  was  later 
sold  to  Samuel  Maverick,  who  built 
a  farm  upon  it.  Where  old  Sam 
once  planted  his  corn  and  tomatoes, 
there  is  now  a  prominent  square  bear¬ 
ing  his  name.  During  the  summer 
months,  more  than  a  million  people 
ride  the  street  car  through  Maverick 
Square  heading  for  either  the  two- 
dollar  window  at  Suffolk  Downs  or 
the  two-bit  hamburger  at  Revere 
Beach. 

Somerville  has  always  been  proud 
of  its  "Powder  House  Square,"  the 
site  of  a  powder  magazine  for  the 
American  Army  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  1774,  a  doughty  English 
general  named  Gage  seized  250  half¬ 
barrels  of  gunpowder  stored  in  an 
old  grist  mill.  A  mob  of  angry  citi¬ 
zens  gathered  on  Cambridge  Com¬ 


mon  a  day  later,  but  their  blood  pres¬ 
sure  was  kept  at  an  even  level  until 
the  first  shot  was  fired  in  Lexington. 
Then  they  could  thank  General 
Gage;  every  ounce  of  powder  he  had 
so  meticulously  stored  away  was 
used  against  the  British. 

Boston,  history  records,  was  built 
on  three  hills  —  Beacon,  Fort,  and 
Copp’s.  Beacon,  the  highest  of  these 
hills,  was  used  to  signal  the  citizens 
in  case  of  an  invasion  or  to  spread 
the  alarm  in  case  of  fire  or  any  other 
danger.  Fort  Hill,  once  as  equally 
well-known  as  Beacon  Hill,  is  with 
us  no  longer.  It  could  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  either  High  or  Broad 
Streets  and  was  admired  for  its  splen¬ 
did  homes.  But  Boston’s  ever-expand¬ 
ing  commerce  pushed  the  residential 
element  to  other  areas,  and  in  1868, 
Boston  officials  decided  to  remove  the 
hill  owing  to  its  crowded  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  conditions.  We  now  know 
this  district  as  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Avenue  waterfront.  The  third  hill 
of  Boston  —  Copp’s  Hill  —  has,  on 
occasion,  borne  the  names,  "Wind¬ 
mill  Hill"  and  "Snow  Hill."  It  was 
probably  named  after  an  old  cobbler, 
William  Copp,  who  owned  a  home¬ 
stead  there.  Only  fifty  feet  high, 
Copp’s  Hill  faces  Charlestown  and 
is  bounded  by  Charter,  Prince  and 
Salem  Streets. 

Completing  our  brief  Baedeker  of 
Boston  is  our  favorite  street  name, 
"Pie  Alley."  When  walking  along 
Washington  Street,  you’ve  probably 
seen  this  alley  that  runs  down  to 
Court  Square.  A  number  of  excel- 
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lent  restaurants,  evidently  specializ¬ 
ing  in  pies,  once  spanned  out  from 
this  now  grimy-looking  passageway. 
During  the  hectic  days  when  News¬ 
paper  Row  housed  the  Pilot,  the  now 
defunct  Transcript,  and  the  old  Her¬ 
ald  and  Traveler,  as  well  as  the 
Globe  and  the  Post,  food  vendors 
used  to  collect  along  Pie  Alley  to 


feed  the  hard-working  journalists  and 
hungry  printers  within.  To  this  day, 
the  outdoor  gallery  has  not  lost  its 
flavor:  copy  boys  from  the  Globe, 
Post  and  AP  can  still  be  seen  hustling 
coffee  and  sandwiches  along  the  his¬ 
toric  bricks.  Look  closely  the  next 
time  you  see  one;  he  could  be  a 
former  Stylus  editor! 


On  the  following  26  pages,  the 
Stylus  presents  a  special  section  de¬ 
voted  to  Boston  —  its  past,  present, 
and  future.  In  the  four  essays  and 
two  short  stories,  we  have  touched 
upon  —  and  we  hope  effectively  — 
the  atmosphere,  culture,  and  special 
"feeling”  that  is  Boston’s  alone. 


/ 


/ 

/  / 


Boston  Is  a  Good  Place 
in  Which  to  Live 

By  WALTER  V.  CARTY 


TT  HERE  is  no  other  city  in  the 
world  quite  like  Boston.  Rome  re¬ 
mains  the  mistress  of  the  empires, 
Paris  the  world’s  most  cosmopolitan 
city,  and  London  the  grim,  gray 
guardian  of  traditionalism.  Here  in 
America,  New  York  can  flaunt  little 
more  than  her  wide  streets  of  com¬ 
merce,  her  labyrinth  of  subways,  and 
her  canyons  and  cliffs  of  homes.  New 
Orleans,  with  her  polyglot  tongue, 
pale  pink  stucco  walls  and  lacework 
of  wrought  iron,  approaches  but 
never  quite  reaches  the  special,  dis¬ 
tinctive  atmosphere  that  is  Boston’s 
alone.  And  San  Francisco,  from  the 
pinnacle  of  Nob  Hill  to  the  humblest, 
spice-smelling  shack  in  Chinatown, 
remains  simply  a  curiosity  when  com¬ 
pared  with  Boston. 

In  a  way,  it  is  only  natural  that 
Boston  should  be  placed  in  this  singu¬ 
larly  distinctive  niche.  In  Colonial 
times,  her  seaport  helped  make  her 
the  metropolis  of  America  and  as 
we  progressed  as  a  country,  all  the 
symbols  of  culture  —  art,  literature, 
music  —  found  a  warm  resting  place 
within  her  ample  bosom.  Sargent, 


Stuart  and  Abbey  found  that  Boston 
was  a  good  place  in  which  to  live; 
so,  too,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Thoreau  and  Emerson.  The 
fierce  flame  that  burned  in  the  hearts 
of  Boston’s  first  settlers  was  not 
quickly  quenched  either.  It  was  here 
in  Boston  that  the  scalpel  was  sharp¬ 
ened  that  would  slice  the  umbilical 
cord  that  was  rooted  in  Mother  Eng¬ 
land;  it  was  here  in  Boston  that  voices 
sang  out  and  presses  whirred  as  peo¬ 
ple  like  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
Julia  Ward  Howe  set  out  on  the  task 
of  freeing  four  million  of  our 
brothers  from  slavery.  Boston,  with 
her  maze  of  awkward  streets, ,  her 
meetinghouses  and  battlehills  and 
monuments,  is,  from  almost  any 
aspect,  an  open  history  book. 

Many  people  came  to  Boston  by 
the  impulsion  of  God.  When  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather  wrote,  "It  has  always 
been  a  maxim  with  me  that  a  power 
to  do  good  not  only  gives  a  right 
unto  it,  but  also  makes  the  doing  of 
it  a  duty,’’  he  helped  set  the  yoke  of 
self-righteous  piety  upon  the  necks 
of  thousands  of  Puritans.  It  was  then 
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the  duty  of  such  men  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  to  hurl  their  bolts  of  helliire 
and  brimstone  down  from  the  pulpits 
in  the  Park  Street  Church  into  the 
rows  of  pews  where  the  suffering 
parishioners  sat  shivering  in  their 
r^sp(&tive  pantaloons.  Harvard,  of 
course,  was  the  melting  pot  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  religious  America.  The 
straight,  stiff-backed  chairs  bearing 
the  inscription  "Veritas”  held  some 
of  the  straightest,  most  stiff-backed 
gentlemen  of  the  cloth  that  this  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  known. 

The  doctrines  that  Calvin  had  once 
expounded  in  Switzerland  were  to 
be  gloriously  practiced  in  the  early 
days  of  Boston.  It  was  not  a  difficult 
task  for  many  a  New  Englander,  liv¬ 
ing  in  his  proud  white-frame  house, 
with  his  lilac  bushes  in  front,  to  put 
himself  in  the  category  of  the  "re¬ 
generate”  rather  than  the  "repro¬ 
bate.”  Thus,  those  of  the  "elect” 
felt  little  compunction  when  they 
carried  on  their  triangle  of  traffic  in 
sugar,  rum  and  slaves  —  from  the 
British  West  Indies  to  Africa  to  the 
Southern  states.  When  the  clipper 
ships  returned  to  Boston  harbor,  they 
brought  the  rarest  of  spices  and  objets 
d’art,  as  well  as  coffers  filled  with 
gold,  the  same  cash  that  was  to  build 
the  enigmatic  trust  funds  for  which 
Boston’s  older  families  are  famous. 

Such  background  and  breeding 
would  inevitably  give  forth  with  a 
rather  unique  class  of  people.  They 
fell,  for  a  great  part,  in  the  special 
category  described  by  John  Adams 


when  he  said  of  Bostonians:  "The 
morals  of  our  people  are  much  bet¬ 
ter;  their  manners  are  more  polite 
and  agreeable;  they  are  purer  Eng¬ 
lish;  our  language  is  better;  our  taste 
is  better;  our  persons  are  handsomer; 
our  spirit  is  greater;  our  laws  are 
wiser;  our  religion  is  superior;  our 
education  is  better.”  (It  wasn’t  until 
recent  years  that  this  splendid  myth 
was  given  a  gentle  rub  by  two  fine 
writers,  John  Marquand  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Amory,  both  of  them  descend¬ 
ants  of  Adam’s  pedestal-sitting  "bet¬ 
ters.”) 

Then  suddenly  into  this  world  of 
lavender  glass  and  Puritanism,  of 
three-cent  teas,  the  Symphony  and 
Commonwealth  Avenue  magnolia 
trees,  came  a  terrible  force  —  the 
Irish.  Boston  would  never  be  quite 
the  same  again. 

From  the  stricken  potato  fields  of 
Kerry,  Mayo,  Leitrim  and  Cork 
swarmed  the  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  black-haired,  light-hearted 
yet  melancholy  people  whose  eyes 
would  grow  bright  at  tales  about  the 
banshee  and  leprechaun  and  misty 
at  tales  about  the  great  chunks  of 
land  stolen  from  beneath  their  feet 
by  either  the  curse  of  a  blight  or  the 
greed  of  a  landlord.  The  immigrants 
who  came  to  America  in  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  were  mostly  Irish 
and  German,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Scotsmen.  About  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  Irish  landed  in  Boston  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  schedule  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company  spanned  be- 
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tween  Queenstown  and  Boston. 
(What,  perchance,  would  Boston  be 
like  today  if  the  Cunard  Line  hap¬ 
pened  to  run  from  Ireland  to,  say, 
Baltimore  or  Atlanta?) 

But  as  it  was,  the  numerous  ships 
coming  over  disgorged  their  pitiful 
passengers  into  the  streets  made  holy 
by  the  boots  of  the  Emersons,  the 
Lowells  and  the  Mathers.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  were  mostly  a  glum  lot  who 
happily  took  to  the  menial  task  be¬ 
fore  them;  the  Scots  were  reasonably 
well-off  and  inured  to  hardships  and 
meagre  foodstuffs.  But  the  Irish 
were  often  a  violent  pack.  Centuries 
of  British  domination  had  made  them 
solder  together  on  their  little  is¬ 
land  —  united  in  their  common  fears 
and  loves  and  superstitions,  and  their 
Catholicism.  Then  suddenly  —  lib¬ 
eration  !  The  shores  of  America  fairly 
glittered  in  the  sun  before  them,  and 
they  were  often  wont  to  celebrate 
loud  and  long  over  their  release  from 
Britain’s  iron  heel  and  the  frowning 
soil  of  their  homeland,  which  was 
often  leveled  with  rock,  but  never 
with  emerald. 

The  Irish,  however,  were  not  a 
thoroughly  new  race  to  America. 
There  were  Irish  names  in  the  lists 
of  Revolutionary  heroes;  the  Chari¬ 
table  Irish  Society  was  a  flourishing 
outfit  a  full  half-century  before  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  whole  regi¬ 
ments  of  Irishmen  fought  in  the 
Civil  War,  oftentimes  against  their 
Gaelic  brothers  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  For  the  most  part, 
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nevertheless,  American  re 
them  was  unfavorable. 

St.  Jean  de  Crevecoeur  wr 

The  Irish  do  not  pros 
they  love  to  drink  and  to  quar¬ 
rel;  they  are  litigious,  dr  J - 

take  to  the  gun,  whic 
ruin  of  everything;  they  seem  to 
labour  under  a  great  degree  of 
ignorance  in  husbandry  .  .  . 
their  poor  are  worse  lodged  than 
the  other  Europeans;  their  pota¬ 
toes,  which  are  easily  raised,  are 
perhaps  an  inducement  to  lazi¬ 
ness;  their  wages  are  too  low, 
and  their  whiskey  is  too  cheap. 

Still  their  numbers  increased.  They 
clustered  together  in  the  North  End, 
then  East  Boston,  then  South  Boston. 
They  worked  incredibly  long  hours 
for  fantastically  low  wages.  Some 
of  the  Irish  in  Boston  became  dazzled 
by  their  new  'wealth,”  but  it  was 
not  long  before  these  spendthrifts 
petered  out.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Irish  remembered  the  hard  days  and 
the  "melancholy  of  the  bogs.”  This 
huge  segment  saved  their  money; 
they  buried  it  deep  under  the  eaves 
until  they  had  enough  to  bring  their 
families  and  relatives  "out.”  Their 
savings  accounts  accumulated,  and  it 
was  not  too  many  years  before  they 
were  disturbing  their  Yankee  neigh¬ 
bors  by  purchasing  land  and  homes 
of  their  own.  Their  neighborhoods 
began  to  flourish;  churches  with  tiny 
red  lights  on  their  altars  began  to 
spring  up  in  districts  where  only  the 
name  "Calvin”  was  synonymous  with 
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The  birth  rate  zoomed, 
and  soon  the  Irish  of  Boston  were  in¬ 
sisting  on  schools  that  would  teach 
"ib^^^^^fflental  system  as  well  as  the 
three  R’s.  Still  the  better  jobs  and 
ions  were  closed  to  them. 
;^Ma^of  the  "Help  Wanted”  adver¬ 
tisements  read  "No  Irish  Wanted” 
or  "Catholics  Need  Not  Apply.” 


One  factor  and  one  factor  alone 
stood  in  favor  of  these  Boston  Irish 
immigrants:  their  growing  numbers. 
And  there  seemed  to  be  but  one 
alternative  in  their  passion  for  self- 
assertion:  Massachusetts  politics. 

Thus,  there  was  born  in  the  Cradle 
of  Liberty  and  the  hub  of  Holmes’ 
universe  that  peculiar  animal  which 
even  today  refuses  to  die  —  the  party 
machine  oiled  by  the  ward  boss.  Bos¬ 
ton’s  first  Irish  mayor  was  Hugh 
O’Brien,  and  since  his  ascendancy  to 
the  seat  in  City  Hall,  there  have  been 
few  to  replace  him  who  were  not 
prone  to  flowering  out  in  a  green 
carnation  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March.  Next  came  the  gold-domed 
building  on  Beacon  Hill,  but  the 
Irish  have  found  it  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  retain  this  edifice  within 
their  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  Catholic  Church 
in  both  Boston  and  Massachusetts 
was  growing  tremendously.  A  long 
line  of  noted  prelates,  including 
Bishop  Cheverus,  Bishop  Fenwick 
and  Archbishop  Williams,  helped  to 
make  it  the  stronghold  of  American 
Catholicism  —  so  thoroughly  Cath¬ 
olic,  in  fact,  that  a  recent  English 


visitor  was  moved  to  say  that  the 
religious  practices  of  Boston  Cath¬ 
olics  resembled  those  of  a  "tribal 
cult.”  But  he  had  to  admit  that  the 
Faith  in  this  country  might  have  been 
lost  without  them.  Despite  their 
thick-headedness  and  their  flair  for 
nationalistic  pageantry,  they  had 
erected  all  the  tangible  symbols  of 
their  religion  —  schools  and  con¬ 
vents  and  churches  and  universities 
and  seminaries  —  the  granite  towers 
that  eloquently  told  the  world  that 
they  believed  that  all  the  important 
things  were  not  of  this  world. 

Once  the  political  reins  were  firmly 
within  their  grasp,  the  Boston  Irish 
moved  into  the  field  of  education, 
then  business,  then  literature  to  a 
minor  degree.  In  all  three  they  found 
no  little  opposition,  but  the  front 
pages  of  even  Boston’s  more  re¬ 
actionary  papers  began  to  feature 
stories  concerned  with  such  names 
as  Collins,  O’Reilly,  Garvin,  Don¬ 
nelly,  Phelan,  Slattery,  Cahill  and 
Downing  as  well  as  Forbes,  Paine, 
Sears  and  Lodge.  The  Irish  had 
now  reached  the  point  where  they, 
too,  felt  that  Boston  was  a  good  place 
in  which  to  live. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  almost  clear-cut  dichot¬ 
omy  between  the  Yankee  and  the 
Gaelic  was  losing  its  rather  striking 
clarification.  It  did  not  involve  any 
immediate  transition;  Beacon  Hill 
was  not  descending  to  South  Boston, 
nor  were  the  Kellys  suddenly  marry¬ 
ing  into  the  Cabots.  It  was  actually 
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as  though  two  streams,  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  flowed  along  in  quiet 
independence  of  each  other,  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  had  reached  a  point 
where  they  must  necessarily  merge 
into  one  river.  The  Yankee  legisla¬ 
tor  found  that  he  needed  Irish  votes; 
the  more  thriving  New  England  in¬ 
dustries  realized  that,  after  all,  the 
fellow  with  the  clay  pipe  and  the 
shamrock  was  not  a  bad  worker  (and 
anyway  the  supply  of  young  men  and 
ladies  of  Yankee  blood  was  proving 
unequal  to  the  demand).  In  other 
fields,  the  blacklist  of  the  less  idiotic 
decisions  of  the  Watch  and  Ward 
Society  were  being  complemented  by 
the  warnings  of  the  Catholic  press 
and  clergy;  the  laws  being  written 
by  Protestant  politicians  and  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  Protestant  churchmen 
were  often  given  tacit  approval  by 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Observers  of  the  Boston  scene  of 
1951  say  that  this  Yankee-Gaelic 
river  is  now  ebbing  out  into  a  vast 
ocean  where  the  distinguishing  ele¬ 
ments  of  both  societies  are  being  lost. 
The  "first-family”  fortress  is  crumb¬ 
ling,  and  Irish  political  power  has 
long  since  reached  its  zenith.  Popula¬ 
tion  figures  and  sociological  data  cer¬ 
tainly  support  this  assumption.  Bos¬ 
ton’s  older  families  seem  content  to 
leave  little  more  than  monuments, 
plaques  and  trust  funds  behind  them, 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
generation  of  Irish  are  definitely  not 
reproducing  the  way  their  more  ro¬ 
bust  antecedents  did.  The  old  Yan¬ 


kee  tradition  of  a  huge  broo 
up  with  the  Bible  before 
fireplace  is  a  memory;  so,  L 
Irish  tradition  of  a  "small  family” 
numbering  from  ten  to  fifteen  chil- 
dren. 

Who,  then,  are  the  new'$6sf5ri- 
ians,  Proper  or  otherwise  ?  The 
French-Canadian  element  is  strong, 
but  the  industrious  people  who  have 
come  to  Boston  by  way  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  have  not  shown  any 
marked  ambition  to  drive  toward 
political  supremacy.  The  Polish  ele¬ 
ment,  too,  is  strong.  These  hard¬ 
working  and  fiercely  proud  people 
will  soon  dominate  the  now-Irish 
South  Boston.  The  ripple  of  Polish 
muscle,  as  any  sports  fan  knows,  has 
replaced  that  of  the  Irish  on  the 
American  gridiron.  A  rising  Polish 
voice  has  also  been  able  to  assert 
itself  through  organized  labor.  But 
assimilation  into  the  American 
scheme  has  been  more  difficult  for 
them.  Aside  from  language  compli¬ 
cations,  American  Poles  in  general 
and  Boston  Poles  in  particular,  have 
a  tendency  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
thoughts  of  their  homeland  in  hap¬ 
pier  days.  (Both  French-Canadian 
and  Polish,  incidentally,  have  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  area.)  Nor  does  the 
Hebrew  element  in  Boston  hold  the 
key  to  Boston’s  future.  Perhaps 
ninety  per  cent  of  Massachusetts’ 
Jews  live  in  Boston.  They,  like  the 
Irish,  have  had  to  face  prejudice  and 
injustice  and  often  in  far  more  vio- 
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lent  porms;  man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
can  often  find  expression  in  the  most 
nal  and  sickening  manifesta- 
rtiSiciSfili  the  Jews  of  Boston  have 
t&  go  along  in  their  quiet 
way,  establishing  themselves  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  medicine  especially,  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  in  education  and 
politics.  They  will  always  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  in  the  panoramic 
vision  of  Boston’s  future,  but  their 
very  lack  of  numbers,  comparatively 
speaking,  will  prevent  their  becom¬ 
ing  a  dominant  social  force. 


Who,  then,  it  is  repeated,  will  com¬ 
prise  the  Boston  of  the  year  2000 
A.D.  ?  A  glimmer  of  the  answer 
shone  through  in  the  recent  election 
in  Rhode  Island  when  the  first  Italian 
descendant  in  the  history  of  the  state 
was  sent  to  the  senatorial  seat.  An¬ 
other  election  gave  control  of  the 
world’s  largest  city  to  an  Italian 


descendant.  Boston,  it  is  predicted, 
will  ultimately  follow  suit  in  a  few 
short  years.  The  same  race  that  once 
held  forth  in  its  own  seat  of  culture 
in  Europe  is  foreseen  as  the  new  cul¬ 
ture-bearers  in  the  future  era  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Neither  Brahmin  Puritanism 
nor  Hibernian  Jansenism  will,  of 
course,  be  completely  lost  in  this 
Brave  New  World  that  will  be  Bos¬ 
ton.  Strains  of  both,  it  is  hoped,  will 
serve  to  cool  the  ardor  of  Latin  blood. 
When  Boston  does  become  the  Flor¬ 
ence  of  America,  Italian  enthusiasm 
for  art,  literature,  science  and  poli¬ 
tics  should  not  be  as  "unbridled”  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  vision  of  a  future  Boston  not 
banning  the  latest  book  or  not  look¬ 
ing  down  its  nose  at  the  rest  of  Amer¬ 
ica  would  certainly  be  an  insufferable 
one.  They  are  merely  a  few  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  that  do  make  Boston  a 
good  place  in  which  to  live. 
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So 


Now  that  men  in  sleep  are  furled, 
Morning  creeps  into  the  world. 

Throws  its  light  on  tenement  walls, 

Peers  through  the  cracks  in  curtains,  falls 
And 

The  day  breaks. 


—  John  McLellan 


BOSTON  TEA  PARTY 

By  JAMES  F.  HANLON 


1950  A.D. 

E  tilted  the  cup  forward  and 

looked  into  the  yellow-brown  round¬ 
ness  of  the  little  tea  that  was  left. 
It  lay  there  shimmering  gently. 

"How  very  much  like  Boston  you 
are,  tea,"  he  thought.  "You’re  old; 
you  have  a  flat  taste  and  all  the  color 
has  gone  out  of  you.  You  have  sim¬ 
mered  too  long  and  all  your  goodness 
escaped  in  the  hot,  young,  zestful 
steam  that  boiled  forth  from  you  and 
flowed  down  Charles  Street  and 
across  happy,  benign  Longfellow 
Bridge  out  into  the  western  prairies 
beyond  Chicago. 

"You  were  a  fine  tea,  fathered  in 
the  tea-drinker’s  year  of  1773  when 
you  were  so  very  important  to  us  all. 
You  asserted  yourself  then  and  said 
you  were  a  patriot  who  would  only 
be  drunk  by  free  men.  Tea  —  you 
were  a  patriot  and  stood  high  in  the 
roll  call  of  our  martyred  past. 

"And  other  patriots  arose  around 
you  and  fought  from  Lexington  to 
Leningrad  and  we  never  lost  a  single 
war.  We  fought  long  and  hard  and 


when  we  were  through  fighting  we 
built  our  farms  and  our  skyscrapers; 
and  we  built  them  on  the  greatest 
guarantee  in  the  world  —  heroes’ 
blood. 

"But  now,  tea,  you’ve  become  com¬ 
mon  —  taken  for  granted.  The  pa¬ 
triots  have  become  fat  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  you.  Today  you  are  a  pleas¬ 
ant  drink  —  yesterday  you  were  a 
symbol." 

2000  A.D. 

The  small  shop  was  crowded,  but 
the  quiet  lighting  of  the  place  gave 
to  each  table  a  privacy  where  people 
were  deep  in  their  immediate  con¬ 
versations  or  lost  in  individual 
thought. 

The  aged  man,  sitting  at  his  usual 
table,  mused  upon  this  a  bit  and  then 
took  another  sip  of  tea. 

"Ah,  the  zing  —  the  zest  of  its 
steaming  richness  tickles  the  nostrils 
and  bathes  the  brain  with  a  fine  head¬ 
iness.  It’s  much  like  Boston,  a  new 
Boston  —  in  a  new  world."  He 
swished  the  tea  in  a  slow,  pensive 
motion  and  thought  about  this  — 
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var  since  I960  and 
no  wars  for  forty 
le  defeat  of  Russia 
n  of  Christianity  to 
The  modern  world 
it)  says  that  it’s 
t  contribution  in  all 

of  her  history.” 

"America  might  have  won  it,”  say 
our  industrialists.  "It  could  be,  but 
I  remember  a  much  less  painless  so¬ 
lution  offered  by  a  little  Lady  on  a 
Portuguese  hillside  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

"Well,  Democracy  certainly  has 
pushed  on  since  we  returned  from  the 
sweet  mud  of  victory  and  settled 
down  to  pay  our  taxes.  Socialist 
Britain  fell  —  right  into  Boston  Har¬ 
bor!  And  since  I960  the  English 
have  been  coming  over  to  build  a 
new  life.  Their  walk  is  the  step  of 
the  defeated,  but  also  the  proud  —  a 
race  that  had  great  plans  for  reju¬ 
venation  in  1951  until  the  war  si¬ 
lenced  all  hope  and  they  climbed 
deeper  into  their  socialistic  shells. 
Everyone  became  a  cosmopolitan  and 
everybody  worked  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  until  in  1970  there  was  no 
government.  With  the  overthrow  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  England  lost 
her  religious  symbols  and  her  respect 
for  the  haute  monde,  and  fell  into 
the  sea  .  .  . 

"It’s  a  new  Boston  for  these  refu¬ 
gees.  The  Beacon  Street  of  their 
ancestors  is  now  filled  with  the  Flor¬ 
entine  and  Gaelic  art  of  the  Irish- 
Italian  society  folk,  who  thrive  in 
the  splendor  of  their  regime. 


"In  fact,  Boston  itself  has  become 
a  collector’s  item.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  art  world  and  the  religious 
Paris  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  in 
one.  Modern  Catholicism  has  seen 
its  slow  beginnings  in  a  Puritan  New 
England  culture  of  the  Brahmin 
grow  strong  and  flourish  into  the 
most  devoted  Archdiocese  in  the 
world. 

"It  is  a  Boston  which  has  been 
born  anew  to  rivalry  and  enterprise 
through  the  arts  and  sciences  where 
professional  men  and  women  learn 
the  mysteries  of  medicine  and  the 
intracacies  of  music  and  painting. 
It  is  an  old  city  with  new  ideas,  yet 
it  remains  the  stronghold  of  Tradi¬ 
tion  —  both  caught  in  a  perfect 
balance. 

"The  disease  of  Socialism  has  not 
infected  Boston.  It  has  swept  the 
rest  of  the  country  where  a  naturally 
anti-military  people  have  evolved 
into  the  cosmopolitan  commonness 
of  a  dormant  race,  fat  and  free  and 
not  giving  a  tinker’s  dam  about  hu¬ 
manity.  Local  papers  are  filled  with 
the  now  trite  cartoons  of  'saving  hu¬ 
manity’  and  for  the  past  two  years 
the  country  has  had  socialized  medi¬ 
cine  and  federally  subsidized  univer¬ 
sities. 

"The  large  new  English  popula¬ 
tion  has  warned  repeatedly  of  the 
inevitably  disastrous  results.  We  are, 
indeed,  a  democracy  which  has  lost 
its  patriotism  and  the  fire  of  compe¬ 
tition.  The  nation  is  in  the  sunset 
of  a  long  night  to  come  and  it  will 
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be  the  closing-night  upon  a  dark  age, 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never 
known. 

"Oddly  enough,  however,  Boston, 
where  these  slow,  dulcet  tones  of  in¬ 
difference  began,  has  thrown  off  the 
socialistic  yoke  which  threatened  it 
and  has,  as  the  only  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  so  blessed,  ripened  from 
the  seeds  of  its  respect  for  the  old 
and  the  good  and  has  profited  as  the 
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single  jewel  —  the  onlyA| 
left  in  the  once  proud  tiai 
Liberty.  Boston,  once  concfi 
the  modern  degenerate  of 
is  now  the  sole  cultural  cakle  of  the 
world  —  the  only 
ing  age.  It  is  the  Bostoi 
tea  party  where  the  men  of  this  na¬ 
tion  will  sup  from  its  bosom,  gather 
strength,  and  once  again  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  tryanny.” 


My  memory  is  magic-locked, 

And  only  wants  a  melody 

To  make  me  pause 

And  live  lost  moments  once  again. 

A  melody  or  a  sound 

And  distant  feelings  flood  from  me 

Like  perfume  from  an  uncorked  vial. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  song 
And  you  rose  out  of  me. 

I  was  lost  in  other  days 
Building  old  dreams, 

When  laughter  free  as  music 
Filled  and  overflowed  us. 

Dreams  are  always  sad 
For  they  must  end. 

Our  dreams  broke 
And  their  echo 
Faded  into  every  day. 

But  now  I  know  that  other  days 
Have  not  slipped  completely  by. 

They  lie  caught 
In  memory’s  mesh; 

They  lie  waiting 

Deep  and  dumb.  —  John  Plunkett 


Reflection  on  reaching  page  one  hundred  of  the  dullest  textbook  that 
has  ever  come  to  my  attention  (which,  for  reasons  unnecessary  to  enumerate, 
will  remain  unnamed). 

For  three  long  hours  my  brain  has  toiled; 

My  eyes  begin  to  water; 

My  head  feels  like  an  egg,  hard  boiled, 

My  nerves  grow  taut  and  tauter. 

A  cloud,  against  the  clear  blue  sky, 

Appears  on  my  horizon 
And  this  page  is  a  thing  that  I 
Cannot  maintain  my  eyes  on. 

I  want  to  relax  and  to  do  what  I  choose, 

To  lie  down  in  bed  and  to  take  off  my  shoes, 

To  light  up  a  cigarette,  fill  up  a  glass, 

Run  out  in  the  yard  and  lie  down  on  the  grass. 

To  go  to  a  movie,  a  play  or  a  concert, 

Or  maybe  a  swim  in  the  river  Neponset, 

For  I’ve  read  page  one  hundred,  and  though  I’ve  begun, 

I  know  I  won’t  finish  one  hundred  and  one. 

In  short,  what  I  need 
Is  some  sort  of  a  change, 

A  new  book  to  read 
Or  a  paper,  indeed, 

Something  new,  something  strange. 

So  give  me  a  novel 
Of  love  in  a  hovel, 

Of  princes  in  castles 
And  barons  and  vassals, 

A  knight  on  a  charger, 

A  giant,  the  larger 
The  better, 

Un  fetter 
My  mind 

From  this  grind  .  .  . 

Any  flimsy 
Sort  of  whimsy. 

—  Joseph  McLellan 
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By  CHARLES  LIONEL  REGAN 
Illustrated  by  Frank  O’Brien 

Southernly  past  hatchmemoriam  doon  a  streetch  of  wummsarm  slowly 
we  circumnambulate  pairing  a  new  heirison.  Sir  Timothy-of-the-Hod-and- 
Shovel  tichtlocking  his  flatoor  struarted  up  toud  Squoallay  and  Treemant. 
Passencore  he  had  devolutioned  doon  upon  noilsew  scatcherto  his  hoolilived, 
haeving  peated  all  his  yearyouthey  around  Cark  and  versinitty,  Vowing 
to  milk  hestravest  ootva  Viper  and  scouring  a  Vengeance.  Noo  a  hood 
and  a  hoist  and  an  hourible  sweetinsun,  yet  a  knewn  life  God  be  thanked! 
Neary  cloodinskabove !  Graettay.  Dustinees  een  Sunday  best.  Gorrah! 
Shaykin  kepemclayn  now. 

Simultoppositanefuguely  frostbairn  Aloysius  on  one  laigstud,  trimbling 
and  trambling  and  trumbling  bayfar  thray  monseignfessors.  “What  is  the 
hexplomorphic  hydronation?’’  young  cromanollared  squerie.  Sink  it,  soun, 
froud  pather  ould  Tim!  And  Michael,  who  Katie  but  war  for  deed  frold 
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Drm.  roubled  a  pear  of  drayereyer.  Stethnoscopeless,  drivver- 
Eustace  theord  piled  a  blibig  on  desk  tenfurmarl  and  sivvin- 
ashencurry;  that’s  the  price  fur  a  contractor.  Ned,  dead  by 
Watercohol.  Aloysius,  Michael,  Eustace,  Ned,  all  byriver 


fsbeacon  shalle  goup?  ticktockticktoch,  —  bingbongbingbong ! 
bingbingbingbong;  Eythutty!  Shaylbelateryer  wayidding  Tim.  Wayidding 
en  Charles  shaynyou  osundays,  and  wunchemunchelunch.  Pickles  and 
packles.  Sayntstim,  tisivven,  —  the  ladyillowlle.  Weticoat  friverswater. 
Tis  a  sheam,  Katie,  an  yonithaneoun  past  Fridayweek.  Charles  at  fault; 
blametlife.  James  Otis.  Ticktocktick.  Beaconbaconobroken.  Schall  I? 
Nivver  to  climbltill  Heaven;  thin  don’t  care  they  say.  Oh  frorseless  heir- 
ragecar,  then  Katie  and  I’ll  togithinstyle.  Nocooblefemee.  Pidgycomin. 
Aren’t  men  endlessly  noodled? 


Taloysius  toursonited,  tearcsome  nichts  for  Michael;  both  togethr. 
Nosmouking.  Jaysuits,  dear  ould  Tim  not  jerrysuits!  Old  Faither  Harley- 
nethics.  Nearlyran  him  off.  "The  naitchurl  kerpecity  frimmination  ser- 
plusceptive,  gintlemun.’’  Thayrsaypreeste  fer  ye!  And  young  Aloysius 
in  his  feetsterrups.  Michael  a  phys.  Hoopla!  Honor saal ways.  Gorrahn- 
envied  Eustace,  his  ayvenings  free  and  minnyadoll  arly.  Surin  a  warkinlad. 
Whinleyebrimmenmecaffers  lads?  Mitherneyll  say  yer  through.  Whenand 
wherin  hill  be  Ned?  Outatha  geng.  Rough  crowd.  Oy,  and  I  pray  to 
the  saints  for  the  lad!  O  weilaway;  ochone!  He  wonna  climb  the  bacon- 
ill  aether.  Drinkinlikeyerown  faither,  Katie.  Dinna  war  wape,  asthore. 
Tis  goodonthus.  Fer  all  my  endless  nairsig. 


Pearkstrait.  Eschcanepty,  rubbage  allalongalong.  Whoa  there!  Tick- 
tockticktocktick.  Damenyankies  not  terlet  Katie  offerwakeawurk.  Shayl 
not  wurk  when  shaysacarryin.  Blessed  Katie.  Blackare,  like  me  mitherad; 
shaylim  akin  it  grey  so  soon?  Puir  leetle  Kayity,  marrin  the  likes  of  mey, 
levin  in  a  leetle  flatout  a  gayardin.  "O  the  garden  whaheir  the  prayitties 
grow!’’  Surn  she’ll  have  a  flourpot  with  a  jerraynimum,  blessed  leetle  Katie, 
and  she’ll  be  waternwith  a  teacup,  if  I  know  Katie.  Commonto  graveward. 
Cinrel  Symmetry  scalled.  Lyin  in  yankies  hankies  tankies.  Boylstin  bile- 
stone  any  ould  namencayturldo.  Praities  in  a  stopotove.  Payereyer  Vittles 
for  a  Vibrant  aymat  Vursimitude.  Struart  sone.  Half  ay  hoopla.  O 
gorrah !  Thring.  Ah !  Startsrait. 

Coppabayt.  Callahan.  Meester  Flanagan  in  markeet  yersounatole  a 
mellarwaton.  Nonown  yerbaisyman.  Kepe  him  out  of  me  wyer.  Shaemus 
Ned!  Aloysius  witchim  wiles.  O  dacter,  wizzit?  Dinna  croy,  Katie. 
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This  his  leg  is  broke  Tim;  at  mairketewas  surin  as  goodascold.  \(l 
waygen.  Puir  leetle  Eustace.  "Prayers  are  requested  for  Eustace 
who  is  seriously  ill.”  Ticktockticktock.  Tis  a  strange  bairn, 
gan.  Michael  kapes  loikadacter,  faylin  hys  laigs.  The  saints  b 
the  boy  be  walkinain! 

Wacchingtown.  Tis  faerful  I  am.  Hookineyen  purvees 
Katie  wants  a  douzen.  Charlesflowan.  I  can  heartinmouth. 

Tim.  Tis  toymentasdow.  Ochone  tis  too  late.  Heirison.  Antdow  lade 
to  baconill.  St.  Shamus  Chairch.  Thars  Pat  O’Connor.  Foive  meents,  Pat. 
Whin  a  man  mairies  atruable  begins.  Coll  stones.  I  kint  say.  Faither 
Sullivan.  God  bless  you,  too,  Faither.  SCCatie?  Lemminoot!  Ochone! 


Snownicht.  Glampeam.  Collinout.  How  is  shay?  Tis  an  ould 
starry  noo.  Nedward.  Eustace  ayissy.  Michael-o-my-pain.  Forget  forget 
thouribeelestest.  Blufux.  Ah  eef  Kayitie  doise!  "And  this  be  youre  foirst- 
bairn,  Tim.”  Ah  tis  ifaeir!  O  the  horrours.  Nivver  will  I  tootch  a  no 
dripadrapadop  ef  Kaytie  lives.  Ahapahpahahahaha!  Paap!  And  we  shall 
have  four  sons  and  they  will  be  called  Aloysius  and  Michael  and  Eustace 
and  therlees  nacked  Ned. 


Fike  a  seint  she  be.  Scandlesaltarest.  Fat  Nellie  Murphy  blushing. 
"Dearly  beloved.”  Shayll  bay  moin.  Tehell  beaconill!  Cumponoutti- 
gidder.  Slang  asieef.  "And  do  ye  Timothy  Flanagan”  and  "Do  ye  Kath¬ 
erine  O’Neill.”  Duostow.  I  DO.  Floudgatesa  long  a  last  a  Charles  a 
flow  a  weilaway.  A  man  Enda  never.  Swayt  Katie  Stranger  Tim!  God 
sit  on  yer  pillow.  Vanquish  Vestiges  Vemenle.  Bostoun  slayps  alone 
tonicht.  Haend  in  softacouldafinahand  we  climleoup  acrooss  the  Gairdeener 
hand  in  hand  to  Tim  hys  daengey  flat  awith  alast  akiss  ahug  aprayer  from 


[The  reader  is  advised  to  turn  to  Page  64  for  Mr.  Regan’s 
Argumentum  Ad  ''Flanagan’s  Wedding.”'] 
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Panting  and  hot,  he  stumbled  up  the  hill, 
Wincing  at  every  pebble  in  the  road, 
Followed  by  one  who,  half  against  his  will, 
Had  volunteered  assistance  with  the  load. 


On  either  side  a  gaping  multitude 
Of  empty  faces  jeered  him  on  his  way 
With  witless  cries,  perhaps  a  little  rude, 

As  men  are,  when  they  don’t  know  what  to  say. 

And,  when  he  reached  the  top,  they  nailed  him  on 
And  raised  him  up,  a  thief  on  either  side; 

He  looked  around  and  saw  his  friends  were  gone, 
Prayed  for  his  executioners  and  died. 

And  then  the  earth  shook  and  the  sky  grew  dim, 
For  this  was  God. 

And  we  did  that  to  him. 


—  Joseph  McLellan 
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I  am  the  one  you  passed. 

I  am  the  one  you  bumped  against 
As  you  hurried  forward  to  success. 
I  was  a  stone  that  lifted  you 
One  step  beyond. 

The  sun  rested  on  me,  too, 

—  Just  for  a  moment. 

It  passed  right  on 

And  hid  me  in  its  shadow, 

But  its  warmth  was  Divine. 


I  am  the  one  you  passed. 

I  am  the  one  you  bumped  against 
As  you  hurried  forward  to  success. 
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CHRISTIAN  HUMANISM  IN 
BOSTON  S  FUTURE 

By  JOSEPH  A.  APPLEYARD 


Since  the  beginning,  when  Adam 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  if 
he  were  God,  speculation  on  a  fu¬ 
ture  which  we  cannot  know  about 
has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitless, 
least  correct  and  most  enjoyable 
forms  of  self-entertainment.  It  is 
true  that  men  have  been  rejected  and 
persecuted  for  their  predictions  of 
what  was  to  come,  and  the  civil  law 
has  punished  many  who  attempted 
to  carry  out  their  visions,  but  other 
men  have  profited  by  the  fertile  imag¬ 
inations  which  guided  their  pens  in 
supplying  a  curious  people  with  en¬ 
tertaining  possibilities,  and  even  to¬ 
day  we  have  our  pulp  magazines 
dedicated  to  prophecies  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  universal  future.  We  do 
not  wish  to  contribute  our  specula¬ 
tions  on  that  chrome-and-neon  life 
ahead  to  the  already  abundant  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  so  the  scope  of 
this  essay  will  fall  short  of  the  realm 
of  science-fiction,  encompassing  only 
the  prospect  of  a  renewed  culture  of 
Boston  some  fifty  years  hence. 

Two  considerations  there  are 
which  exert  a  great  influence  over 


anything  so  intangible  as  a  human¬ 
istic  revival  in  art  on  a  Christian 
basis.  The  first  is  our  obvious  igno¬ 
rance  of  any  aspect  of  the  future, 
especially  the  material.  We  can  no 
more  plan  on  the  exigencies  of  pos¬ 
terity  than  we  could  have  expected 
radio  and  television  a  half-century 
ago,  and  yet  how  much  have  these 
developments  influenced  our  lives! 

This  ignorance  of  the  future,  then, 
is  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  spec¬ 
ulator,  but  the  second  consideration 
is  even  more  important  in  treating 
this  topic.  The  future  of  things  cul¬ 
tural  is  directly  bound  up  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  in  com¬ 
ing  years,  and  here  is  where  the 
greatest  detriment  to  prophecy  comes 
in.  It  may  be  that  we  will  soon  be 
involved  in  another  great  war;  if  so 
we  will  certainly  find  ourselves  in  the 
heart  of  war  production  and  then 
post-war  difficulties,  as  at  present, 
so  that  the  world  of  art  and  culture 
will  come  to  a  halt,  as  it  has  done 
in  this  country  so  often.  This  is 
supposing  that  we  are  the  victors, 
and  certainly  the  alternative  is  un- 
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comforting.  But  even  without  a  war, 
the  world  may  discover  itself  unfit 
for  a  revival  of  Christian  art,  for 
such  a  thing  would  presuppose  a 
Christian  spirit  in  the  world,  some- 
.1-  r-  ~  fjcom  which  we  are  far  removed 


present. 

However,  if  we  admit  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  any  conjectures  we  make 
about  the  future,  and  at  the  same 
time  suppose  that  there  will  be  no 
world  war,  then  we  can  investigate 
the  possibility  of  a  revival  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Humanism  and  its  place  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

The  logical  question  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  is  this:  Are  there  at  present 
any  means  to  effect  such  a  revival? 
The  answer  is  a  heartening  one.  On 
our  every  side  there  seems  to  be  the 
material  for  such  a  rebirth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  I  say  the  material,  because 
as  yet  we  have  no  evidence  that  the 
spiritual  renaissance  has  taken  con¬ 
crete  form,  but  we  do  find  more  men 
turning  to  God,  more  converts  being 
made,  more  Christian-principled  au¬ 
thors  represented  on  the  best-seller 
lists.  The  churches  have  larger  con¬ 
gregations,  the  charities  are  faring 
better.  Our  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  are  graduating  increas¬ 
ingly  larger  groups  of  moral,  re¬ 
sponsible  men  who  fill  the  ranks  in 
the  army  of  Christian  spirit.  Honest 
men  are  beginning  to  use  their  po¬ 
sitions  of  influence  in  the  writing  and 
journalism  fields,  and  on  every  side 
there  seems  to  be  a  desire  for  ad¬ 
herence  to  strong  moral  principles. 


I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  do  not  have  to  face 
many  very  real  problems.  Commu¬ 
nism  is  still  a  terrible  threat  to  truth 
everywhere,  and  in  many  quarters 
cries  are  rising  against  public  cor¬ 
ruption,  another  disturbing  problem. 
But,  in  many  ways  and  very  often,  it 
is  becoming  apparent  that  the  world 
is  looking  for  a  stabilization  that  is 
offered  only  by  Christianity. 

If  this  is  so,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is,  the  world  will  find  itself  the  better 
off  for  its  troubles  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  flood  of  Christian  thought 
and  action,  if  it  is  nourished  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop,  will  bring  with  it 
a  peace  that  we  are  all  seeking,  a 
rest  and  a  happiness  that  will  give  us 
time  for  the  things  of  God,  and  a 
revival  of  Christian  culture  that  will 
surpass  the  greatest  artistic  flower¬ 
ing  of  the  past. 

All  this  is  possible  if  we  want  to 
work  towards  it,  especially  in  the 
Catholic  city  of  Boston.  Long  a  cen¬ 
ter  of  education  and  culture,  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  quantity  of  its  artistic 
products  only  by  the  most-of-every- 
thing  city,  New  York,  Boston  has 
been  described  as  the  only  city  in 
America  with  a  complete  culture,  not 
changing  as  is  Rome’s,  but  perma¬ 
nent  like  Florence’s.  Great  creative 
work  is  being  done  by  Boston’s  art¬ 
ists,  both  in  traditional  and  modern 
fields,  and  in  both  schools  we  find  a 
tendency  towards  religious  subjects 
which  was  non-existent  a  few  years 
ago.  Our  libraries,  our  educational 
institutions,  our  museums,  our  thea- 
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tres,  all  these  contribute  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  culture  as  they  do  in  few  other 
cities. 

Yet  think  what  powerful  forces 
for  good  these  would  be  when  in¬ 
spired  with  the  principles  of  Christ; 
how  much  greater  would  they  be  if 


HUMANISM 
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imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  love. 

Mankind  had  needed  a  renaissa 
of  Christian  Humanism  fqipffil 
sand  years,  and  it  is  possible  that 
we  might  see  it  before  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century,  in  Boston  as  well 


as  throughout  the  world.  This  is  hot 
a  prophecy,  but  a  hope  and  a  prayer. 


IQhinestoned  in  tin 


Rhinestones  in  the  moonlight, 
Eerie,  mystic  darts  of  light, 

Ever  new,  ever  strange,  changing 
And  yet  unchanged; 

Petty  possessors  of  unreal  might. 


Rhinestones  in  the  moonlight, 
Each  alike,  cold  and  white, 

Now  gleams,  a  vitally  alive 
Infinitesimal  planet; 

Inanimate  life  whose  day  is  night. 


Rhinestones  in  the  moonlight, 

One  woman  alone  in  sight, 

Jaded  by  jewels,  riches  and  power, 

Beauty  without  warmth; 

Precious  gilded  flower  —  alone  in  the  night. 

Rhinestones  in  the  moonlight, 

And  a  girl  in  love;  quite  trite 
This  simple  translucent  emotion, 

Warmth  without  wealth, 

Unknown  and  unnoticed,  adorning  the  night. 


—  Joe  Launie,  Jr. 


Let  us  push  aside  the  evening  air  and  walk 
And  keep  our  eyes  cast  upward,  as  we  talk, 

On  the  blank  face  of  the  moon. 

—  And  yet  the  moon  has  influence  on  the  oceans 
(And  also,  I  am  told,  on  men’s  emotions). 

Your  eyes  are  like  stars,  stupidly  winking  at  darkness. 

Your  voice  is  an  unviolent  wind 

Over  still  waters 

Gently  ruffling  the  lily  pads. 

—  John  McLellan 


X 


eaued 


Spun  dry  with  autumn  winds, 
Crisp  leaves  drop  to  earth 
In  colored  patterns  — 

Varied  with  one  and  many, 
Each  his  own  and 
One  in  many; 

Their  rustling  sound 
But  the  wind, 

Scraping  them  over  the  earth, 
Then  silence. 


—  J.  F.  Hanlon 
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The  Passing  Scene  on 
Boston  Common 

By  JOHN  REAGAN 


NAPOLEON  ARISEN 

The  thin,  sallow  face  with  the 
protruding  nose  worked  spasmodi¬ 
cally  as  it  peered  over  the  collar  of 
the  ill-fitted  overcoat.  Feigning 
sleep,  I  watched  sharply  as  its  owner 
paused  and  withdrew  a  worn  paper 
bag  from  the  ragged  pocket.  I  stared 
intrigued  as  the  toothless  mouth 
uttered  a  horrid  dry  cackle.  "Come, 
my  pets!  Come  to  Henry!  Here  I 
am  over  here."  The  ground  and  air 
became  filled  with  his  legions  as  they 
rapidly  surrounded  him.  Bushy  tails 
and  flapping  wings  became  entangled 
in  one  mass.  "That’s  it,  my  chil¬ 
dren.  Come  to  me.  Plenty  for  all. 
I’ll  feed  you.  Bring  your  friends. 
Every  day  under  this  tree.  You  can 
depend  on  your  Uncle  Henry.  I’ll 
lead  you.  Your  troubles  are  mine.” 
The  hideous  cackle  caused  a  flutter 
among  his  followers,  but  they  soon 
returned  to  their  dole  as  Uncle  Henry 
watched  with  glee. 

"You  like  your  Uncle  Henry,  don’t 
you?  And  I  like  you.  My  place 
isn’t  with  foolish  humans.  They 
don’t  care  for  us;  nor  we  for  them." 


A  few  passing  strollers  stared  curi¬ 
ously  as  his  screeching  laughter  rent 
the  air.  "What  do  you  want?  Some 
more?  Mustn’t  deprive  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Have  to  make  three  more 
stops  yet.  Be  back  tomorrow,  though. 
Run,  my  pets,  run  to  your  nests." 
The  intrepid  band  started  to  follow 
their  leader.  Suddenly  they  broke 
and  fled  as  the  little  man  waved  an 
arm  in  command.  Then  he  shuffled 
off,  for  it  was  growing  late  and  the 
inhabitants  on  the  Beacon  Street  side 
would  be  waiting  anxiously  for  their 
dinner. 

*  *  * 

THE  LAST  OF 
THE  BRAHMINS 

The  slight  old  lady  walked  with 
short  delicate  steps.  Her  chin  had 
a  proud,  defiant  tilt  proper  to  one 
who  looked  on  this  lovely  spot  as  her 
own  private  flowerpot.  Stopping 
before  each  awe-inspiring  flower  bed, 
she  studied  it,  tracing  its  symmetry 
with  small  white  fingers.  Slowly  a 
smile  would  break  the  rigid  pattern 
of  her  face  and  with  a  nod  of  appro- 
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would  proceed  to  the  next 
s  of  school  children,  tak- 
ifne  as  they  wandered  in 
the'Igerrefal  direction  of  school,  re- 
> :  recognition  from  her. 
sers-by  who  offered  a  po- 
rbod  morning”  and  a  tip  of 
the  hat  received  a  curt  nod,  the  affa¬ 
bility  of  which  was  considerably  les¬ 
sened  by  the  suspicious  glint  of  her 
beady  eyes.  With  a  small  sigh  she 
sat  rigidly  on  the  edge  of  a  nearby 
bench  as  if  it  might  hold  her  fast 
should  she  allow  herself  to  sink  com¬ 
pletely  into  its  comfortable  lines.  A 
wistful  smile  belied  her  composed 
appearance  as  she  recognized  an  old 
friend  in  the  round-shouldered  man 
releasing  the  swan  boats  from  their 
nightly  berths.  "Morning,  ma’m, 
sure  is  a  fine  day.”  Tossing  discre¬ 
tion  aside,  she  made  a  slight  curtsey 
toward  the  fleet’s  caretaker  and 
swayed  musingly  from  side  to  side 
as  she  passed  over  the  little  bridge 
towards  her  apartment. 


complete  novice,  this  man.  Posed 
majestically  with  one  foot  on  the 
back  of  the  bench  beneath  him,  he 
paused  dramatically  after  each  sen¬ 
tence,  starting  up  again  with  a  shout 
only  to  lapse  into  a  smooth,  purring 
monotone. 

"Yes,  my  hoodwinked  citizens, 
we  have  little  time  to  waste.  None 
are  exempt!  We  must  join  in  a 
crusade  of  action  to  save  our  nation. 
The  politicians  and  money  lenders 
are  at  our  throats!  Separated  we 
are  at  their  mercy;  together  they  fear 
u$.  Join  me  in  the  fight  to  save 
democracy!”  A  few  hurrahs  died  an 
early  death,  merging  into  a  buzz  of 
conversation  as  neighbors  discussed 
the  crusader’s  speech.  Some  men 
got  up  and  plodded  off  to  enjoy  the 
sun  in  less  noisy  parts.  A  small 
group  gathered  around  the  man  to 
congratulate  him  or  to  give  their  own 
viewpoints.  Most  sat  with  their  hands 
folded  and  stared  without  seeing  as 
the  world  of  action  passed  them  by. 


SHADES  OF  MARX 

"Listen,  my  friends,  they  talk 
about  the  Communists,  but  I’m  here 
to  tell  you  of  the  real  dangers  we 
face.”  The  poorly-clothed  man  was 
tossing  his  arms  about  like  a  mario¬ 
nette  whose  strings  were  controlled 
by  an  ill- trained  apprentice.  To  one 
watching  from  a  distance,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  decide  whether  he  was 
leading  a  symphony  or  dispensing 
worldly  wisdom  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  little  cow  pasture.  But  not  a 


OLD  BONES 

The  tall,  raw-boned  man  watched 
critically  as  the  groundskeeper  rudely 
jabbed  at  a  piece  of  paper,  detaching 
part  of  the  sod  with  the  sharp,  biting 
teeth  of  the  rake.  He  grimaced  and 
made  his  way  between  the  sunken 
headstones  to  the  disinterested 
worker. 

"My  name’s  Jacob  Harriman  and 
I’m  from  East  Jaffrey,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.” 
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"That  so."  Only  the  rustling 
sound  of  the  rake  disturbed  the  si¬ 
lence  which  followed. 

"I  came  down  here  ’specially  to 
visit  this  here  cemetery." 

The  rake  came  to  a  reluctant  halt 
as  the  workman  stopped  and  gazed 
at  the  firm  jaw,  clear  eyes,  and 
browned  countenance  of  the  man 
opposite  him.  With  a  sigh  of  resig¬ 
nation  he  ventured,  "Yeh?” 

A  grim  smile  flickered  about  the 
tall  man’s  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "Well, 
you  see,  I  got  a  farm.  It’s  been  in 
the  family  since  the  seventeen  hun¬ 
dreds.  ’Tother  side  of  my  alfalfa 
field  there’s  a  small  family  burying- 
ground.  In  it  there’s  a  tombstone 
over  my  great-grandfather’s  grave 
that  says  his  wife  is  buried  in  this 
cemetery." 

"Well,  whatta  ya  know!" 

"Ever  since  I  was  a  little  kid  I’ve 
wanted  to  come  here  and  find  my 
great-grandmother’s  grave.  Been  too 
busy  up  to  now.” 

"Did  ya  find  it?" 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  farmer’s 
face.  "No,  I  didn’t.  But  I  know 
it’s  here  someplace  and  I  feel  good 
for  cornin’.  It  might  even  be  the 
grave  you  ripped  that  piece  of  grass 
offa." 

"Well,  you  done  your  duty  now, 
Mista  Harriman,"  said  the  worker 
sharply,  "so  if  you  don’t  mind  clearin’ 
out  I  gotta  get  this  place  raked." 

The  farmer  started  to  reply,  hesi¬ 
tated  for  a  moment,  then,  turning  on 
his  heel,  headed  for  the  gate.  The 


tall,  slightly  bowed  figure^ 
on  his  way  towards  the  No 
when  the  gro 
picked  up  the  piece  of 
ted  it  back  into  place 
hastily  returned  to  his 


SPRING 

The  young  sailor  sat  drumming 
his  fingers  on  the  freshly-painted 
bench  beneath  him.  Across  from  him, 
she  sat  gazing  wistfully  at  the  tall 
monument  dedicated  to  those  who 
died  to  save  the  Union.  Slowly  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her. 
Only  a  faint  color  in  her  cheeks  be¬ 
trayed  awareness  of  his  gaze.  Two 
heads  nearby  seemed  to  be  butting 
each  other  like  rams  as  they  arched 
over  the  checkerboard  between  them. 
A  mongrel  puppy  tripping  down  the 
row  between  the  benches  stopped 
and  sniffed  the  pant  leg  of  one  of 
the  checker  players.  A  playful  kick 
sent  him  on  his  way  and  he  paused 
halfway  between  the  two  strangers. 
The  soft  brown  eyes  of  the  girl  re¬ 
mained  fixed  on  the  monument.  The 
youth  whistled  softly,  bringing  the 
dog  over  to  him  in  a  happy  lope. 
The  girl  looked  up  when  she  heard 
the  whistle  and  smiled  as  the  pup 
licked  the  young  man’s  hand. 

"I  wonder  how  she  feels  about 
sailors,"  thought  the  youth.  "Can’t 
blame  her  for  not  wanting  to  be 
friendly.  She  sure  is  cute  though. 
Boy,  wouldn’t  that  be  somethin’  to 
tell  the  fellas  back  on  the  ship,  if 
she  showed  me  around  this  here 
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e  probably  isn’t  interested 
pmesick  sailors  from  Ne- 
gh.”  The  puppy,  as  if 
^offewiaji  jan  invisible  path,  left  the 
sailor  with  a  yelp  and  ran  over  to 
the  girl.  She  patted  the  dog  as  the 
young  sailor  laughed  at  her. 

"He  seems  to  be  a  nice  fellow,” 
she  thought.  "I  wonder  if  he  likes 
flowers.  The  tulips  on  the  other  side 
of  Charles  Street  are  so  pretty  at  this 
time  of  year.  I  bet  he  hasn’t  heard 
a  friendly  word  spoken  today.” 

Catching  a  gleam  of  approval  in 
the  girl’s  eye,  the  sailor  stood  up  and 
slowly,  but  deliberately,  walked 
towards  her.  She  met  his  eyes  un¬ 
flinchingly. 

"My  name  is  Joe.  Joe  Daniels 
from  Omaha.  I’ve  only  a  few  hours 


before  I  report  back  to  my  ship.” 

The  girl  said  nothing  but  she 
looked  at  him  with  those  frank 
brown  eyes.  Then  she  stood  up  and 
placed  her  hand  in  his  and  smiled, 
"Do  you  like  tulips?” 

The  youth  managed  to  stutter  a 
nervous  "Sure.”  Blushing  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  surprise,  he  followed  her 
towards  Charles  Street.  The  puppy 
watched  them,  undecided  whether  or 
not  to  follow.  A  passing  butterfly 
caught  his  eye  as  it  made  its  way 
drunkenly  across  the  benches.  He 
leaped  friskingly  in  the  chase.  Back 
on  the  benches,  one  of  the  arched 
heads  chuckled  with  triumph  as  he 
directed  his  men  to  victory  over  the 
checkers  of  his  opponent. 


- • - 

&on<^ 

floating 

from  the  reeds, 
across  the  lake 

through  the  willows, 
aspen,  birch  and  pine, 
up  the  slope  to  the  clear  sky. 

sweeter  notes  than  ever  heard, 
the  swan  sings 
and  dies. 


francis  e.  o’brien 


THE  RISING  YOUNG  MAN 
FROM  NEWSPAPER  ROW 


By  ED  SHEEHAN 


The  conversation  had  gone  splen¬ 
didly  and  Douglas  O’Connell  was  in 
a  fine  fettle  as  he  stepped  from  the 
phone  booth  in  Liggett’s.  He  caught 
a  reflection  of  himself  in  the  pink 
mirror  that  stood  above  the  Bantam 
Book  stand.  There’s  the  rising  young 
journalist  for  you:  dark  flannel  suit, 
soft  white  shirt  —  handsome  lad, 
too:  tall,  likable  and  going  places, 
or  so  everyone  had  said. 

O’Connell  had  only  started  to 
write  sports  two  years  ago,  but  the 
breaks  had  been  with  him.  His  edi¬ 
tor,  a  cranky  and  inconsistent  critter 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  had 
nonetheless  showed  signs  of  approval 
and  affection.  Such  demonstrations, 
no  matter  how  infrequent,  were  im¬ 
portant  and  were  to  be  developed  in 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  O’Con¬ 
nell  had  become  adept. 

He  had  worked  hard  and  now 
Jimmy  Cassidy  had  taken  one  shot 
too  many  and  it  was  just  a  matter 
of  time  before  poor  Jimmy  was  out 
on  his  rear  end.  That  meant:  vacant, 
one  regular  staff  job,  and  Douglas 
O’Connell,  green  as  he  was,  had  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  was  the  man 
to  fill  it. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  ancient  ele¬ 
vator  that  would  bring  him  from  the 
basement  to  the  fifth  floor,  O’Con¬ 


nell  reflected  that  Boston  was  no 
town  to  live  in.  Everything  was 
so  dismally  slow.  Seniority  meant 
more  than  ability  and  if  you  were 
Walter  Lippman,  Red  Smith,  Dave 
Egan  and  Bill  Cunningham  rolled 
into  one  it  wouldn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  because  the  guys  that  have 
been  around  the  longest  are  the  guys 
that  count.  What  a  set-up  that  is  .  .  . 

"The  great  man  giving  the  finger 
to  the  crowd  at  Fenway  today, 
Doug?” 

O’Connell  smiled  at  Henry,  the 
elevator  operator.  Henry  was  a 
pathetic  simp,  but  he  liked  him.  He 
got  a  boot  out  of  the  way  his  tooth¬ 
less  face  would  light  up  when  you 
mentioned  his  nephew  studying  over 
at  M.  I.  T. 

"I  wouldn’t  know,  Henry.  Fen¬ 
way  is  still  way  off  my  beat.  It’ll  be 
a  long  time  before  I  get  to  write 
about  that  bum.” 

"You  just  do  schools  and  college 
stuff  now,  huh?” 

"That’s  right.  What  time  is  it, 
anyhow?” 

Henry  pulled  out  his  pocket  watch 
with  the  fading  image  of  the  Sacred 
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the  face.  "Almost  ten- 


re  was  nobody  at  all  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  desk  by  the  Coca-Cola 
stand  as  O’Connell  started  to  pound 

"Grant  took  Richmond.  Can  Bos - 
ton  College?  That’s  the  question  the 
wiseacres  were  asking  out  at  Alumni 
Field  yesterday,  on  the  heels  of  the 
announcement  that{  the  University  of 
Richmond  would  replace  George¬ 
town  on  the  ’51  card  .  . 

He  was  finishing  the  final  take 
when  Cassidy  showed  up  at  the  Coke 
machine.  He  was  oiled,  but  less 
oiled  than  usual  for  the  hour  of 
night. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  so 
late?"  Cassidy  asked. 

"I  could  ask  you  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  Where’ve  you  been  to?" 

"All  over.  Come  on,  give  that 
rot  to  the  desk  and  come  on  down 
to  Nellie’s  with  me." 


"I  gotta  get  to  bed  early.” 

"Come  on.  The  night  is  young." 

O’Connell  looked  at  Cassidy.  Nice 
guy.  An  idealist.  Middle  aged, 
three  kids,  always  was  a  good  writer. 
They  had  been  good  friends  and  he 
felt  sorry  for  Cassidy  now.  It  was 
as  if  it  were  his  own  presence  on  the 
paper  that  was  more  responsible  for 
Jimmy’s  getting  booted  rather  than 
the  fact  that  Cassidy  was  a  drunk. 

He  changed  his  mind.  "Okay, 
Jimmy,  let’s  go.” 

Nellie’s  was  practically  deserted 
at  midnight.  Cassidy  and  O’Connell 


T  y  L  u  s 

deposited  themselves  in  a  booth,  Cas¬ 
sidy  ordered  the  Manhattans  and 
then  started  to  talk. 

"I  suppose  you  heard  the  news," 
Jimmy  said. 

"What  news?" 

"Lerner  called  me  in  today  and 
told  me  I  was  done." 

"No  kidding,  Jimmy,  I’m  sorry. 
It’s  the  last  thing  I  hoped  would 
happen." 

"I  knew  it  was  coming.  I  could 
feel  it  since  the  war  ended.  I  knew 
I  couldn’t  go  on  like  I  was  and  keep 
the  job.  But  I  didn’t  ask  you  down 
here  tonight  to  help  me  cry  in  my 
beer.  I  was  fooling  when  I  acted 
surprised  to  see  you  up  in  the  office 
so  late.  I  had  been  in  and  out  of 
there  since  this  afternoon  to  see  if 
you  had  come  in  yet.  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you." 

O’Connell  did  not  want  to  look  at 
Cassidy.  "About  what?"  he  asked. 

"To  tell  you  that  Lerner  is  going 
to  offer  you  my  job  tomorrow  and  to 
ask  you  to  turn  it  down." 

"Jimmy,  I  said  I  was  sorry  you  got 
fired,  but  I’d  be  a  liar  if  I  said  I 
didn’t  want  your  job.” 

"I  don’t  mean  it  the  way  you 
think,  Doug.  I  don’t  entertain  any 
hopes  of  getting  the  job  back  even 
if  you  do  turn  it  down.  I  don’t  want 
it  back." 

"Then  why  do  you  want  me  to 
refuse  it?" 

"Because  you  should  get  out  of 
sports  writing.  It’s  not  the  right 
racket  for  you." 


/ 
/  / 
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"Cassidy,  you’re  drunk.  You  know 
it’s  what  I’ve  always  wanted.” 

Jimmy  lit  a  cigarette.  He  started 
to  speak  in  a  nervous,  high-pitched 
voice  that  was  always  an  indication 
that  he  felt  passionately  what  he  was 
saying. 

"If  it  were  anyone  else  but  you, 
Doug,  I  wouldn’t  bother.  But  I  want 
to  prevent  you  from  making  the  same 
mistake  that  I  made.  You’re  too  good 
a  writer  to  waste  your  time  reporting 
that  Joe  Stubtoe  from  East  Ipswich 
high  scored  three  touchdowns  yes¬ 
terday.  I’ve  seen  some  of  the  other 
stuff  you’ve  written  when  you  were 
in  college  —  serious  stuff,  stuff  that 
had  beauty  as  well  as  information 
in  it. 

Cassidy  had  never  spoken  this  way 
to  him,  but  what  he  was  saying  now 
was  something  that  O’Connell  had 
said  to  himself  long  before.  He 
had  thought  he  had  been  able  to 
put  all  those  qualms  behind  him.  But 
now  Cassidy  had  resurrected  them, 
and  he  was  furious  at  him  for  it. 

"Jimmy,  you  should  mind  your 
own  business.  You’re  no  authority 
to  be  telling  me  what  to  do.” 

"I’m  arguing  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience.  I  was  like  you  once.  I  had 
talent  and  I  went  and  wasted  it.  I 
had  the  soul  of  an  artist  and  I  could 
write  like  one.  But  instead  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  novel  or  even  short  stories  like 
I  should  have,  I  went  into  sports. 
That’s  probably  what  made  me  as 
frustrated  as  I  am.” 

"That’s  doesn’t  mean  I’ll  end  up 
the  same  way.” 


E  R  ROW 


"Sports writing  is  a  syn 
mediocre  racket  but  it  has 
effect  all  the  same, 
deep  into  it  you’re  bound 
synthetic  and  mediocre ) 
know  as  well  as  I  how 
be  sincere  when  you’re 
so  much  bloated  ballyhoo,  which 
in  the  last  analysis  is  no  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  bridge,  or  Canasta,  or 
the  price  of  parsely  in  Pennsylvania.” 

"Why  are  you  so  heated  up  about 
it?” 

"I’m  just  trying  to  warn  you  what 
you’re  letting  yourself  in  for,  that’s 
all.” 

"What  about  all  the  other  guys 
in  the  business?  I  suppose  all  of 
them  are  mediocre?” 

"Looking  at  it  objectively,  most  of 
them  are.” 

Cassidy  was  considerably  drunker 
but  no  less'  eloquent  when  he  and 
O’Connell  parted  just  as  the  first  edi¬ 
tions  were  hitting  Washington 
Street.  Doug  went  home  and  looked 
up  at  the  ceiling  in  the  blackness  of 
his  room  and  told  himself  that  Cas¬ 
sidy  was  a  drunken  fool  and  that  the 
strength  and  security  of  his  future 
lay  in  the  development  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

His  mind  drifted  to  the  days  when 
he  wrote  poetry  and  weighty  essays 
on  the  meaning  of  tragedy  and  the 
teachers  were  all  in  a  dither  over  the 
classics  and  they  kept  saying  in  class 
that  the  difference  between  real  lit¬ 
erature  and  journalism  was  that 
though  literature  may  be  unread, 
journalism  certainly  was  unreadable, 
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and  in  many  cases  a  perversion  of 
English  itself.  He  remembered  one 
priest  in  particular  who  urged  him 
to  go  to  graduate  school  and  from 
there  to  teaching.  In  the  meantime 
he  would  be  writing  a  novel,  or  a 
pi  ay  Everyone  had  praised  him  then 
for  his  cleverness  of  style  and  his 
wit.  Like  Cassidy,  the  teachers  had 
warned  him  he  was  compromising 
his  talents  in  sportswriting  and  that 
he  would  prostitute  his  fine  pure 
style  forever  if  he  stayed  there. 

He  had  meant  to  get  out.  He  still 
planned  on  going  to  New  York  some 
day  to  break  into  the  big  magazines, 
but  he  told  himself  that  he  needed 
security  first,  and  besides  he  liked 
writing  about  sports.  He  liked  the 
people  in  the  field,  and  he  liked  be¬ 
ing  catered  to  by  players  who  wanted 
to  see  their  names  in  the  papers.  He 
liked  the  parties  he  went  to,  and  the 
occasional  trips  he  took  and  he  liked 
to  go  out  and  get  loaded  with  the 
boys  occasionally.  It  might  be  syn¬ 
thetic  and  mediocre,  just  like  Jimmy 
said,  but  it  was  a  good  field  to  be  in 
just  the  same. 

All  the  business  about  poetry  and 
beauty  and  tragedy  was  for  the  birds, 
he  thought.  He  may  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  them  once  but  you’ve  got 
to  be  practical  in  a  practical  world. 
One  must  deal  with  conditions  as 
they  are,  not  as  one  would  like  to 
find  them,  or  so  he  kept  telling 
himself. 

He  got  up  out  of  his  bed,  and  even 
though  his  luminous  alarm  clock  only 
said  four  o’clock,  he  turned  on  the 


light  and  went  over  to  his  desk  and 
started  to  sheaf  through  the  one-act 
plays,  the  poems,  the  short  stories, 
the  satires,  the  book  reviews,  the 
stories. 

He  felt  an  intangible  bond  between 
himself  and  his  papers  —  a  friend¬ 
ship  —  but  he  put  them  back  in  the 
drawer  without  further  reflection  and 
climbed  back  into  his  bed. 

Lerner  was  feeling  his  oats  the 
next  day  as  he  informed  O’Connell 
that  from  this  day  forward  he  was 
a  staff  regular  in  good  standing  and 
that  he  should  be  proud  of  himself 
for  working  up  from  a  college  cor¬ 
respondent  to  a  full-fledged  reporter 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

"What’s  the  matter,  Doug?”  Ler¬ 
ner  said.  "I  thought  you’d  be  all 
smiles  when  I  told  you  we  were 
taking  you  on  permanently.” 

"Oh,  I  am,  believe  me.  And  I’ll 
do  everything  to  live  up  to  the  job.” 

"Doug,  you’re  good  enough  to  be 
doing  baseball  some  day,  and  as  soon 
as  there’s  an  opening  that’s  where 
I’ll  put  you.  You’ll  be  at  the  top  in 
no  time.” 

O’Connell  was  on  the  way  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  elevator  when  Henry 
told  him  he  had  heard  the  good  news 
and  that  he  wanted  to  be  among  the 
first  to  congratulate  him. 

"So  pretty  soon  you  will  be  writing 
about  the  great  man  giving  them  the 
finger  at  Fenway,  after  all,”  Henry 
said. 

"That’s  right,  Henry,”  O’Connell 
mumbled.  "I  can’t  go  any  higher 
than  that.” 


Do  Dhe  Dleicj,liL 


I  who  have  given  heedless  criticism 
To  thee,  thou  paragon  of  journalism, 

Raising  my  feeble  voice  in  vain  protest 
Against  thy  lack  of  wit  and  interest, 

I  who,  unto  mine  everlasting  shame, 

Have  dared  to  take  in  vain,  O  Heights,  thy  name, 
Scorning  thee,  hating  thee,  and  poking  fun 
At  thee  (in  spite  of  all  that  thou  hast  done), 
Most  grieviously,  in  thought,  in  word,  in  action, 
And  thence  deriving  fiendish  satisfaction, 

Now  offer  thee,  in  deep  humiliation, 

This  eulogy,  by  way  of  reparation. 


Thy  editorials,  with  wisdom  packed, 

So  oft  but  unsuccessfully  attacked, 

Thy  headlines,  masterpieces  of  concision, 

Thy  cartoons,  holding  folly  to  derision, 

Thy  college  clippings  we  so  fondly  cherish, 

Thy  splendid  sports  page  (may  it  never  perish), 
Thy  Tower  to  Town,  thy  pictures,  thy  reviews, 
And,  last  but  certainly  not  least,  thy  news, 

Have  served  us  long  and  faithfully,  and  I 
For  one,  am  loath  to  bid  them  all  good-bye; 

And  so  I  think  that  now,  as  I  depart, 

I  ought  to  wish  thee  luck  with  all  my  heart. 

May  all  thy  staff  attain  its  every  need, 

And  thy  writers,  may  they  learn  to  read, 

And  may  thy  printer  prosper,  and  the  mill 
That  makes  thy  paper  be  preserved  from  ill, 
And  may  the  noble  man  who  drives  the  truck 
That  brings  thee  to  our  campus,  be  in  luck. 
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Time  was,  dear  Heights,  when  I  considered  thee 

Useless,  if  not  offensive,  and  to  me 

Thy  name  was  fit  for  nothing  more  than  laughter. 

But  I  have  reconsidered,  and  hereafter 

My  effort  and  my  aim  in  life  shall  be 

To  render  fitting  homage  unto  thee; 

And  here’s  the  reason  (please  don’t  be  so  nervous)  : 
Thou  hast  done  me  incomparable  service. 

For,  in  that  season  when  the  clouds  hang  low 
And  steadily  the  cruel  March  winds  blow, 

When  weather  is  uncertain,  when  the  showers 
And  sun  hold  sway  in  alternating  hours, 

When  rain  comes  down  upon  our  heads  in  torrents 
Mighty  as  Mississippi  or  St.  Lawrence, 

On  such  a  day,  at  such  a  time,  it  happed 
That  I,  in  such  a  downpour  had  been  trapped 
Without  protection,  and  beneath  my  arm 
My  precious  books  were  clasped.  I  feared  some  harm 
Would  come  to  them,  for  well  I  know  that  rain 
Makes  pages  wrinkle,  and  makes  covers  stain. 

Then,  I  remembered  that  I  had  a  Heights 
Folded  within  my  notebook;  what  delights 
This  thought  gave  me  are  easy  to  conceive. 

So,  covering  the  volumes  with  my  sleeve, 

I  took  the  Heights  out,  spread  it,  and  HOORAY  .  .  . 
It  covered  them  and  kept  the  rain  away. 

And  that  is  why  (it  still  seems  rather  strange) 

My  attitude  has  undergone  this  change, 

And  why  I  shall  continue  to  defend 
Thy  reputation,  Heights,  until  the  end. 

Thy  fame  and  fortune,  may  they  long  endure, 
Heights,  thou  protector  of  literature. 


—  Joseph  McLellan 


THE  SHADES  OF  SPARTA 


By  FRANCIS  E.  O’BRIEN 
Illustrated  by  the  Author 


As  I  slammed  the  car  door  and 
walked  across  the  prison  yard,  the 
spirit  of  the  prison  enclosed  me  with 
its  cold  incorporeal  fingers.  This 
almost  physical  grip  impressed  me 
with  the  same  feeling  I  had  always 
experienced  in  the  past  in  army 
camps. 

Although  the  prison  farm  is  much 
more  alive  than  the  sterile  packed 
earth  of  a  parade  ground,  and  al¬ 
though  the  walls  and  bars  of  a  prison 
seem  a  greater  confinement  than  the 
barbed-wire  strands  of  an  army  camp 
fence,  yet  the  atmosphere  which  per¬ 
vades  both  is  the  same.  In  both 
camp  and  prison  there  are  rules 
which  confine  and  direct  action;  in 
neither  is  there  the  least  degree  of 
privacy,  in  both  is  brute  force  the 
ruler.  In  a  prison  or  in  a  camp  men 
live  alone  with  other  men:  virility 
wasted,  the  equivalent  of  sterility; 
shades  of  Sparta  clothed  in  khaki 
and  in  number-stenciled  gray. 

So  engrossed  was  I  in  the  parallel 
which  I  was  constructing,  and  pleased 
with  my  success  in  doing  so  that  I  was 
disappointed  and  not  a  little  cha¬ 
grined  at  the  warden.  For  when  he 
appeared  he  looked  not  like  a 


general,  but  like  somebody’s  brother- 
in-law,  or  like  a  political  appointee — 
which  species  seem  to  have  some  in¬ 
definable  quality  in  common  .  .  . 
"Good  Lord,”  I  thought  to  myself, 
"I’ll  never  be  a  good  newspaperman 
if  I  don’t  stop  this  pseudo-intellectual 
editorializing  .  .  .  this  building  is  just 
a  prison  and  this  man  just  a  warden 
.  .  .  report  facts.” 

I  shook  hands  with  the  warden, 
and  told  him  that  I  had  come  to  in¬ 
terview  one  of  his  prisoners  who  was 
due  to  be  executed  that  night.  Hear¬ 
ing  this  he  assumed  a  look  which  he 
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no  doubt  considered  impersonally 
official  and  seemed  about  to  tell  me 
that  this  was  impossible,  when  I 
handed  him  the  envelope  with  the 
state  house  seal  upon  it. 

The  words  which  he  was  about  to 
speak  were  not  spoken,  and  his 
frigid,  impersonal  attitude  became 
quite  obsequious.  "Glad  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  a  friend  of  the  Boss,”  he 
said,  indicating  the  letter.  He  pressed 
a  button  and  when  a  guard  appeared, 
said  to  him,  "Take  this  gentleman 
down  to  see  Sam  Eldwell,  Joe.”  Then 
turning  to  me  he  said,  "Joe  will  take 
you  to  him.  Stop  by  here  when 
you’re  through;  maybe  I  can  give  you 
some  information  that  might  be  of 
help.”  He  smiled  deferentially  and 
held  the  door  open  for  me  as  I  fol¬ 
lowed  Joe  out. 

We  walked  along  dark  corridors, 
pausing  frequently  to  unlock  before 
us  and  lock  after  us  great  barred 
doors.  The  place  was  damp  and  cold, 
and  it  stunk.  The  snores  and  mut- 
terings  of  sleeping  men  issued  from 
the  cells  which  lined  the  corridors. 
Finally  we  entered  a  cell  block  which 
seemed  somehow  worse  than  the  rest 
of  the  prison.  The  guard  switched 
on  his  flashlight  as  we  walked  along, 
for  it  was  too  dark  to  see. 

The  cell  was  the  only  one  with  the 
light  on.  Although  the  guard  opened 
the  barred  door  noisily,  Sam  Eldwell 
sat  without  lifting  his  gaze  from  the 
gray  stone  floor  which  was  bleached 
almost  white  by  the  glare  of  the 
single-caged  incandescent  bulb. 


His  only  movement  was  a  barely 
perceptible  spasmodic  twitch  of  the 
muscles  around  his  left  eye,  and  the 
tremor  of  his  hands.  Like  his  face, 
Sam’s  hands  were  pale  because  of  the 
months  spent  in  the  sunless  cells  both 
before  trial  and  after  the  trial  dur¬ 
ing  the  ironically  called  "period  of 
grace.” 

His  hands  were  pale  except  for 
the  stain  of  nicotine  which  had 
turned  the  forefinger  and  second 
finger  of  his  right  hand  a  bright 
brown-yellow,  a  certain  sign  of  the 
incessant  smoking  which  betrayed  his 
tension. 

He  dropped  on  the  floor  the  cig¬ 
arette  he  had  smoked  to  its  nub,  and 
as  he  ground  it  out  with  his  foot,  his 
fingers  searched  for  another  and 
placed  it  between  his  tightly  drawn 
lips.  Only  when  I  snapped  my  lighter 
into  flame  did  he  look  up.  Then, 
after  a  deep  drag  which  made  the 
end  of  the  cigarette  glow  bright  red 
he  muttered  "T’anks.” 

"That’s  a  good  sign,”  I  thought. 
"Maybe  he’ll  open  up  and  I  can  get 
an  exclusive  —  but  it’s  kind  of  tough 
expecting  anyone  to  be  very  talkative 
in  the  spot  he’s  in.” 

I  studied  Sam  in  silence  as  he  sat 
on  the  edge  of  his  bunk  inhaling 
deeply  on  the  cigarette.  Eldwell  was 
a  skinny  guy  to  begin  with,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  I  had  covered  the 
trial  he  had  grown  skinnier  week  by 
week.  It  had  been  some  time  since 
I  had  seen  him,  for  he  had  gone  into 
involutary  seclusion  after  the  trial, 
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and  in  that  time  he  had  lost  much 
more  weight,  and  the  skin  which  was 
stretched  taut  over  his  bones  seemed 
to  have  acquired  some  sort  of  color¬ 
less  blotchiness. 

My  hopes  for  an  exclusive  in¬ 
creased  when  he  raised  his  head  and 
asked  listlessly,  "I  s’pose  ya  want 
sump’n?”  When  I  explained  what 
I  wanted  he  muttered  in  reply  that 
the  whole  thing  had  come  out  at  the 
trial.  With  hopes  for  a  story  dimin¬ 
ishing  once  more,  I  worked  on  him 
coaxingly,  tenderly  as  ever  a  mother 
trying  to  work  admission  of  guilt  for 
some  misdemeanor  from  her  child. 
"Had  all  the  evidence  been  brought 
out?  Did  he  think  the  witnesses 
were  honest?  Did  he  think  the  judge 
was  right  in  allowing  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  to  mention  his  past?  Did  he 
think  the  jury  was  unprejudiced? 
Did  he  think  he  could  have  gotten 
off  if  he  had  money  for  a  better  law- 
yer?  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  to  my  well-concealed  de¬ 
light,  he  burst  from  his  apathy  and, 
prefacing  his  talk  with  a  string  of 
oaths,  almost  screamed  .  .  .  "Sure  I 
got  some  ideas  on  the  trial  .  .  .  why 
shouldn’t  I  ?  It  was  me  they  tried  — 
and  found  guilty,  the  blood-thirsty 
dogs.  I  got  a  raw  deal.  I  ain’t  jist 
sayin’  that,  I  did.  My  lawyer  told 
me  they  wasn’t  supposed  to  mention 
what  counts  I’d  been  up  on  before, 
but  the  judge  let  ’em  —  and  then 
tellin’  the  jury  to  forget  it!  That  I 
been  up  for  everythin’  from  parkin’ 
violations  and  petty  larceny  to  as¬ 
sault  wit  a  dang-rous  weapon  and 


violatin’  parole.  D’ya  think  they’d 
forget  it? 

"I  should  of  got  a  jury  of  guys 
what  had  to  scratch  for  a  livin’  like 
me,  not  guys  that  was  born  wit  a 
hunk  of  sirloin  in  their  mouths  — 
then  they’d  know,”  he  concluded 
vaguely. 

Sam  paused  for  a  moment,  picked 
up  a  butt  from  the  floor  and  plucked 
it  to  shreds,  and  then  resumed  more 
quietly,  "Sure,  I  killed  the  slimy 
skunk,  I  killed  him.  But  what  about 
it?  What  about  them  extenuatin’ 
circumstances  my  lawyer  told  about? 
I  killed  him  because  he  had  me  under 
his  thumb,  threatnin’  to  turn  me  over 
to  the  cops,  workin’  me  like  a  lousy 
dog  in  that  crumby  dump  of  his, 
usin’  me  for  a  punchin’  bag  when  he 
was  drunk  alia’  time,  and  lots  when 
he  was  sober.  Anyone  wouldda  let 
him  have  it  when  he  had  the  chance, 
and  tried  to  take  his  dough.  And 
that’s  jist  what  I  done.” 

He  was  silent  again.  He  was 
thinking,  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  I  did  not  try  to  pump 
him,  but  sat  idly  doodling  in  my  note¬ 
book,  feeling  that  he  was  not  fin¬ 
ished  and  would  speak  when  he  was 
ready,  which  proved  to  be  true. 

Speaking  slowly  and  so  softly  that 
I  could  hardly  hear  him  he  said,  "I 
lived  violent  but  I  never  was  nuttin’. 
My  stupid  old  lady  wanted  me  to  be 
sumpthin’.  I’m  dyin’  violent,  too, 
but  ...”  with  a  laugh  that  cracked 
in  the  middle  and  almost  turned  to 
tears,  "I’m  dyin’  sum  thin’  —  there 
ain’t  many  die  the  way  I’m  gonna’.” 
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He  relapsed  into  silence  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  I  waited  for  him  to  come 
out  of  his  apathetic  mood  as  he  had 
done  before,  but  he  remained  speech¬ 
less  and  motionless;  finally,  I  realized 
that  he  had  withdrawn  into  himself 
and  would  not  return. 

I  stopped  in  at  the  warden’s  office 
on  the  way  out.  He  voiced  surprise 
that  I  was  not  staying  for  the  execu¬ 
tion.  He  laughed  under  standingly 


when  I  told  him  that  the  photog¬ 
raphers  would  cover  that  more  graph¬ 
ically  than  I  could.  So  I  left  the 
prison  a  few  hours  before  Eldwell 
died,  paying  his  debt  to  society;  giv¬ 
ing  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.  "And 
may  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul,” 
I  thought  to  myself  —  and  then,  by 
some  connection,  "  'Vengeance  is 
Mine’  doesn’t  seem  to  apply  to  so¬ 
ciety.”  And  once  more  had  cause  to 
reprimand  myself  for  editorializing. 


^Jom 


I 

Dart  it,  brave  Furey! 

Heave  it  and  go! 

Cast  with  your  strength 
And  flee  from  the  flow. 
Watch  for  his  flukes, 
They’re  loaded  with  death; 
Strike  for  his  heart 
And  cut  off  his  breath! 

II 

Watch  how  he  churns 
And  blows  to  the  sky; 
Keeps  you  in  sight, 

With  cold,  starin’  eye; 

Then  sounds  to  the  bottom 
To  fathom  your  plot; 

And  comes  up  behind  you, 
To  break  off  your  shot. 

III 

But  sing  to  the  crew, 

And  hurry  them  on, 

You’ll  kill  the  great  beast 
If  it  takes  to  the  dawn. 

So  hurry,  my  mate, 

And  close  the  long  gap; 
There’s  oil  for  the  hero 
To  puncture  and  tap. 


IV 


Closer,  now,  closer, 

Stand  ready  to  throw! 

The  harpoon,  my  Furey  — 
He’s  ready  to  go! 

Fling  it  with  courage 
Straight  into  the  hide! 

"But  brace  for  the  bedlam,” 
The  second-mate  cried. 


V 

And  now  with  the  zest 
Of  a  lion  in  strike, 

Tom  Furey  lashed  out 
With  the  murderous  pike, 
And  stabbed  the  huge  blade 
In  the  wallowing  side, 

Then  fell  back  with  terror 
From  the  battering  tide. 

VI 


For  now  the  blue  sea 
Had  stirred  with  a  rage! 
And  storming  like  thunder 
Released  from  its  cage, 
The  mammal  rose  up, 
Disturbed  from  its  peace, 
And  dived  to  a  haven 
To  gain  its  release. 


VII 

But  the  pike  had  gone  deep 
And  held  to  its  mark, 

And  let  out  the  blood 
That  signalled  the  shark 
To  come  to  the  feast 
That  held  in  the  sway! 

Would  it  be  mammal  or  man 
To  be  feasted  this  day? 

VIII 

Then,  to  the  port, 

’Midst  a  deafening  roar, 

The  huge  bulk  surfaced 
From  its  ocean  floor. 

And  maddened  with  rage 
From  the  piercing  shaft, 

The  great  bull  charged 
And  smashed  the  craft! 

IX 

Then  dove  from  the  light 
Of  the  falling  sun  — 

Mortally  wounded; 

Its  great  life  done. 

No  more  to  roll 

In  the  sweet,  salt  brine; 

No  more  to  sleep 
In  the  soft  sunshine. 

X 

And  up  above, 

On  a  heaving  sea 
A  silence  hung  low 
On  a  fog-swept  lea; 

Not  a  breeze  fluttered  by  — 
No  gull  squawked  in  glee, 

For  death  had  invaded 
And  conquered  the  sea. 


XI 

And  what  of  Tom  Furey, 

And  the  rest  of  the  crew? 
"Come,  Tom,  rise  up  now, 
There’s  more  to  pursue. 

Come  now  —  we’re  late  now, 
You  water-dog,  you! 

Shell-back,  sea-dog! 

Son  of  a  shrew! 

XII 

"The  captain  is  weary 
And  worried  —  aright, 

Tom,  boy,  come  home, 

Beat  the  shades  of  the  night. 
Gather  your  lads 
And  answer  the  call, 

Here  —  over  here,  mate, 

To  your  ship  and  your  stall.” 

XIII 

But  only  the  ruin 
Of  the  wreck  remained, 

Rising  and  falling 
To  an  evil  strain, 

Like  the  devil’s  own  playing 
On  the  lute  of  the  wind, 

That  roams  the  sea  valleys 
In  the  deep  of  the  finned. 

XIV 

—  Now  night  has  fallen 
And  silenced  the  day, 

But  who  is  the  victor? 

Who  championed  the  fray? 
Not  the  gull  nor  the  shark 
Would  answer  my  plea, 

For  death  had  invaded 
And  conquered  the  sea. 
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"Hello”  .  .  . 

“H  ELLO”  is  a  magically  won¬ 
derful  word.  It  is  a  word  capable 
of  healing  deep  hurts,  of  beating 
down  high  barriers,  of  fording  great 
misunderstanding  ...  a  word  rich 
in  eloquence  and  profound  in  mean¬ 
ing,  a  word  used  by  kings  and  knaves, 
an  international  calling  card,  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  over-the-fence  gossip,  a 
word  finding  expression  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  vehicles  (in  the  wink¬ 
ing  of  the  eye,  in  the  waving  of  the 
arm,  in  the  grasping  of  the  hand). 
Adam,  in  all  probability,  broke  the 
ice  with  this  word,  which  has  been 
in  vogue  since.  Yet,  for  all  its  age¬ 
long  history,  despite  its  wholehearted 
ratification  by  all  men  of  all  ages, 
"hello,”  right  here  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  is  curiously  neglected. 

How  disconcerting  it  is'  when  a 
well-intentioned  "hello”  glances  off 
the  passer-by  and  drops  to  the 
ground,  broken.  Oh,  to  retrieve  that 
greeting  and  use  it  again  more  re- 
wardingly;  oh,  to  retain  the  vesture 
of  poise  which  falls  away  in  such  an 
instance. 

Have  you  been  warmed  by  that 
glow  which  sets  in  after  you  have 
exchanged  the  pleasantries  of  the 
hour  with  someone?  Not  that  you 
have  been  moved  to  ecstasy,  but  in 
that  fleeting  moment,  haven’t  you 
reflected  that  it  is  good  to  be  alive? 
I  hope  you  have  experienced  this  in¬ 
explicable  feeling  —  it  is  so  good, 
you  can  come  by  it  so  cheaply;  that 
is,  if  you  estimate  the  giving  of  your¬ 
self,  the  investment  of  a  word,  to  be 
a  small  price. 


—  George  D.  Fitzpatrick 

And  it  is  such  an  effortless  act, 
this  saying  "hello.”  True,  it  might 
be  required  of  you  that  you  suffer  the 
loss  of  pre-occupation,  or  that  you 
wrench  yourself  from  the  grip  of 
despair,  or  that  you  forego  the  fan¬ 
ciful  dream  of  the  minute,  but  you 
have  so  much  time  for  yourself  and 
so  little  for  your  fellows. 

But,  you  protest,  you  are  engaged 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  as  befits 
your  station,  you  must  practice  con¬ 
straint.  Fine,  practice  constraint,  but 
not  in  your  intercourse  with  man; 
man  was  designed  to  be  exhilarated 
in  the  company  of  man.  Yes,  you 
are  a  college  man,  but  don’t  be  be¬ 
guiled  into  imagining  that  a  book 
can  take  the  place  of  a  living  creature 
of  God.  The  next  time  you  see  one  of 
these  creatures,  drop  your  guard  — 
accost  him  —  try  on  "Hi”  for  size, 
you  will  enjoy  it. 

Ah,  you  concede  that  this  might  be 
a  point  well  taken.  Nevertheless, 
you  say,  there  are  some  problems. 
Will  the  shock  of  your  greeting  over¬ 
come  anyone?  Only  with  delight. 
Will  the  course  of  your  life  be 
altered?  Yes,  and  it  will  be  such 
a  pleasant  change.  What  if  some¬ 
one  fails  to  acknowledge  your  salute  ? 
You  might  very  well  be  caught  with 
your  dignity  down.  Will  there  be 
any  repercussions?  Yes,  you  will  be 
expected,  thenceforth,  to  have  a 
greeting  in  constant  readiness. 

You  like  this  idea  ?  Well,  have  a  go 
at  it.  It  sounds  something  like  this 
—  "Hello!”  "What’s  that?  Hello 
yourself!” 


A  Manifesto  and  Statement  of  Policy, 
Together  with  a  Defense  of  the 
Chutney  Movement  in  Poetry 

By  JOHN  TEVNAN  and  JOSEPH  McLELLAN 


ii  A 

POEM,”  says  Alceste  Rivers, 
in  his  often  quoted  but  seldom  read 
preface  to  Lyrical  Interludes  and 
Critiques,  "is  an  unique  verbal  to¬ 
tality,  composed,  at  least  primarily  — 
one  hesitates  to  say,  completely  —  of 
its  constituent  elements.”  This  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  definition,  defective  as  it 
necessarily  is,  will  serve  us  as  a  point 
of  departure  toward  a  more  adequate 
notion.  To  it  we  may  add  several 
other  notions  that  have  been  popu¬ 
larly  accepted.  There  are,  for  in¬ 
stance,  two  interesting  statements  to 
be  found  in  that  excellent  little  neo- 
Freudian  volume,  The  Evanescent 
Plane,  A  Critical  Symposium.  The 
first,  by  F.  Petrovitch  Haupt,  states 
that  "a  poem  is  the  exhibition  of  an 
inhibition.”  The  second,  in  some 
respects  a  more  searching  and  preg¬ 
nant  note,  is  by  no  less  a  figure  than 
Rockwell  Gnauthe.  A  poem,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gnauthe,  is  "a  (neces¬ 
sarily  inadequate)  extrinsic  probing 
of  the  quasi-consciousness  as  it  is  af¬ 
fected  by  synthetic  attrition.”  Finally, 
we  must  draw,  from  Edmund  Sol- 
stid’s  fascinating  Attempt  at  the 
Foundation  of  an  Aesthetic  the  happy 
thought  that  it  is  a  "synthesis  of  in¬ 


determinate  elements,  in  terms  of 
sensual  reality.”  And  so,  our  be¬ 
ginning  is  complete. 

To  summarize,  then,  a  poem  is  an 
unique  verbal  totality,  synthesizing 
the  exhibition  of  an  inhibition  with 
extrinsic  probing  of  the  quasi-con¬ 
sciousness.  The  indeterminate  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  quasi-consciousness,  in 
other  words,  are  extrinsically  ex¬ 
pressed  with  an  eye  toward  sensual 
reality.  (We  presuppose,  of  course, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sensual 
reality.)  Here,  in  a  few  words,  is 
the  traditional  view  of  poetry. 

All  this,  however,  is  based  on  the 
fallacious  assumption  that  words  are 
mere  lifeless  instruments  for  trans¬ 
mitting  thought.  They  are,  actually, 
much  more.  A  word,  and  we  are 
sure  the  reader  will  agree  with  us 
after  close  examination  of  a  few 
specimens,  is  an  organic,  living, 
breathing,  pulsating  reality.  It  has 
a  life  of  its  own,  extending  far  be¬ 
yond  the  lives  of  the  poor  mortal 
authors  that  twist  it  to  their  own 
purposes.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  sym¬ 
bol  of  a  thing;  it  is  a  thing,  and  if 
it  is  abused  it  will  rebel. 

Let  us  consider  a  common  ex¬ 
ample,  the  pomegranate.  We  have 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  pomegranate 
itself,  and  on  the  other,  the  word, 
"pomegranate.”  In  what  consists  the 
mystic  relation  between  the  two  ? 
Why  is  "pomegranate”  so  apt  in  rep¬ 
resenting,  recreating  pomegranate 
(and  what  else  is  the  function  of  a 
symbol?)  except  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  certain,  undefinable,  per¬ 
haps,  but  undeniable  pomegranate- 
ness  about  the  fruit.*  Once  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  word  has  been  mastered, 
the  reader  has  the  key  to  our  aes¬ 
thetic  position. 

If  poetry  must  be  anything,  it  must 
be  extense.  Remove  or  ignore  ex- 
tensiality,  and  you  have,  at  one  ex¬ 
treme,  the  verse  essay,  and  at  the 
other,  the  mere  jingle.  The  dichot¬ 
omy  is  most  patent.  Extensiality  is 
a  by-product  of  and  depends  for  its 
effectiveness  on  syllabic  tension. 

Here  we  must  enter  into  a  slight 
digression  on  the  history  of  syllabico- 
tensile  theory.  The  basic  postulates 
of  this  system  were  unearthed  by 
the  noted  philologist,  William  S. 
Hutch,  while  he  was  doing  a  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  Mr.  Hutch  observed 
that  the  most  tense  word  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  "grr,”  which  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  consonants,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  more  consonants 
he  added  to  it,  the  tenser  it  became. 
Thus  "grrrrrrr”  is  much  more  tense 
than  a  mere  "gr.”  Conversely,  the 

*An  interesting  anecdote  may  adumbrate  our 
point.  The  question  has  been  asked,  on  sun¬ 
dry  occasions,  why  Adam  called  the  rhinoceros 
a  rhinoceros.  The  answer,  like  all  really  pro¬ 
found  answers,  is  simple.  Because  that  is 
precisely  what  it  was. 


least  tense  word  in  the  language  is 
"ah,”  which  consists  of  a  vowel,  and 
what  is  just  barely  a  consonant;  and, 
of  course,  "aaaaaaah”  is  much  less 
tense  than  "ah.”  The  system  is  not 
yet  definitive  owing  to  certain  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  relative  strength 
of,  for  instance,  the  silent  "e,”  but 
we  have  formulated  some  general 
principles  which  may  be  here  set 
down.  It  is  quite  obvious,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  "nymph”  is  a  much  more 
tense  word  than  "damsel.” 

For  the  sake  of  the  neophyte,  we 
have  chosen  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  popular  poems  in  the  language 
to  illustrate  our  theory: 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star; 

How  1  wonder  what  you  are! 

Up  above  the  world  so  high, 

Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  analy¬ 
sis,  it  is,  perhaps,  fitting  to  remark 
that  no  one,  no  matter  what  are  his 
literary  prejudices,  can  disparage  our 
choice,  for  this  piece  has  been  praised 
most  highly  by  men  of  all  times  and 
dispositions.  Let  us  quote  a  few 
examples.  Mountfort  Kidsnap,  poet 
laureate  of  England  from  1638  to 
1641,  whose  brilliant  treatise,  "The 
Alabaster  Nail,”  is  revered  by  all 
true  lovers  of  literature,  said  of  it, 
"Twinkle,  Twinkle  sendeth  me 
aloft.”  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  called 
it  "a  most  extraordinary  mixture  of 
wit  and  sublimity.”  And,  among  the 
foreigners,  Victor  Hugo  remarked, 
"C’est  un  frisson  nouveau,”  and 
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Goethe  called  it  "eine  Feuerhand  auf 
dem  Hertz.”  Its  profound  influence 
on  William  Wordsworth  is  too  ob¬ 
vious,  almost,  to  need  mention. 

Now,  it  is  our  contention  that,  in 
addition  to  its  brilliant  use  of  im¬ 
agery,  its  profundity  of  thought  and 
sublimity  of  expression,  this  poem 
has  deserved  so  much  praise  because 
of  its  subtle  but  overwhelming  use 
of  syllabic  tension. 

Basically,  syllabic  tension  em¬ 
bodies  the  application  of  scientific 
methodology  to  principles  of  versi¬ 
fication.  Man  does  not  live,  nor  does 
he  think  in  a  vacuum;  he  is  a  creature 
of  his  time,  his  environment.  It 
seems,  therefore,  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  age  which  represents 
the  culmination  of  human  progress, 
the  age  of  television  and  chromium 
plate,  the  age  that  split  the  atom, 
should  also  witness  the  formal  link¬ 
ing  of  machine  and  mind.  For  this 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  syllabic  ten¬ 
sion  and  Chutneyism.  Since  learn¬ 
ing  is  better  transmitted  by  example 
than  by  abstract  precept,  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  closely  the  first  line  of  our 
specimen  poem: 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star! 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  our 
system  are:  the  vowel-count,  the  con¬ 
sonant-count,  and  the  syllabic-count. 
One  must  subtract  the  total  of  vowels 
from  the  total  of  consonants.  The 
result  will  be  the  phonetic  integer. 
In  the  line  cited  above,  the  phonetic 
interger  is  ten.  The  next  step  is  to 
ascertain  the  syllabic  weight,  i.e.,  the 
number  of  syllables  in  the  line.  In 


the  more  traditional  forms  of  poetry, 
the  syllabic  weight  of  each  line  is 
quite  frequently  a  constant.  In  the 
line  cited,  as  in  all  the  lines  of  the 
poem,  the  syllabic  weight  is  seven. 
Dividing  the  syllabic  weight  by  the 
phonetic  integer,  we  find  our  norm 
for  judging  the  extensiality  of  the 
poem,  the  coefficient  of  tensile  in¬ 
dex,  which  is,  for  this  line,  .7.  The 
extensiality  of  a  given  poem  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  mean  coefficient  of  tensile 
indices. 

The  coefficients  of  the  lines  of  this 
poem  are,  in  this  sequence: 

.7 

1.7 

.7 

7.0 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  poem 
the  exquisite  pattern,  in  which  the 
third  line  is  an  echo  of  the  first,  and 
the  last  line  soars  to  heights  of 
extensiality  seldom  reached  since 
Homer.  We  must  also  point  out  the 
author’s  preoccupation  with  the  mys¬ 
tic  number,  seven,  which  gives  the 
poem  a  delicious  quality  of  wonder 
and  mystery  that  has  appealed  to  its 
many  readers  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies.  But,  on  with  our  analysis! 
The  mean  coefficient  of  tensile  in¬ 
dices  for  the  entire  poem  is  2.5. 
Without  a  full  scale  of  relative 
values  of  tensile  coefficients,  this  fact 
may  not  seem  impressive,  but  it  is 
certainly  significant  to  note  that  the 
poem  is  considerably  more  extense 
than  Paradise  Lost.  A  crew  of  care¬ 
fully  trained  specialists,  after  work¬ 
ing  for  three  months  with  a  battery 
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of  comptometers,  has  come  up  with 
the  official  figures  on  Milton’s  mas¬ 
terpiece,  and  the  tensile  coefficient 
of  the  whole  poem  is  only  1.8.  Other 
statistics  that  we  have  ascertained  are 
as  follows:  Wordsworth’s  Prelude, 
.03;  Pope’s  Essay  On  Man,  .9;  Keats’ 
Nightingale,  1.9;  Eliot’s  Waste 
Land,  1.4.  Our  staff  is,  at  present, 
busy  on  Hamlet,  The  Odyssey,  and 
The  Divine  Comedy.  Early  figures 
indicate  a  close  race  between  Homer 
and  Dante,  with  Shakespeare  some¬ 
what  behind,  owing,  perhaps  to  the 
inherent  weaknesses  of  the  English 
language.  The  complete  figures  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  they  are 
available.  And  now,  a  few  words 
about  the  poems  we  have  printed 
for  our  readers  to  examine.  We  had 
formed  no  very  inaccurate  estimate 
of  the  probable  effect  of  these  poems; 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  they  who 
should  be  pleased  with  them  would 
read  them  with  more  than  common 
pleasure;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
were  well  aware  that  by  those  who 
should  dislike  them  they  would  be 
read  with  more  than  common  dis¬ 
like.  And  this  is,  indeed,  the  gen¬ 
eral  reaction  we  have  observed. 

It  is  supposed  that  by  the  act  of 


writing  in  verse  an  author  makes  a 
formal  engagement  that  he  will 
gratify  certain  known  habits  of  asso¬ 
ciation;  that  he  not  only  thus  ap¬ 
praises  the  reader  that  certain  classes 
of  ideas  and  expressions  will  be 
found  in  his  verses,  but  that  others 
will  be  carefully  excluded.  We  shall 
not  take  upon  us  to  determine  the 
exact  import  of  the  promise  which, 
by  the  act  of  writing  in  verse,  an 
author  in  the  present  day  makes  to 
his  reader;  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
appear  to  many  persons  that  we  have 
not  fulfilled  the  terms  of  an  engage¬ 
ment  thus  voluntarily  contracted. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  gaudiness  and  inane  phraseology 
of  many  modern  writers,  if  they  per¬ 
sist  in  reading  our  poems,  will,  no 
doubt,  frequently  have  to  struggle 
with  feelings  of  strangeness  and 
awkwardness;  they  will  look  around 
for  poetry,  and  will  be  tempted  to 
inquire  by  what  species  of  courtesy 
these  attempts  can  be  permitted  to 
assume  that  title.  We  only  ask  the 
reader  to  look  deep  into  himself,  and 
ask  himself  whether  these  things  do 
not  strike  a  responsive  chord,  some¬ 
where  in  the  depths  of  his  being.  We 
are  confident  of  the  answer. 


*  *  * 


[On  the  opposite  page,  the  interested  reader  will  find  two  prize 
examples  of  extense  poetry  written  by  Mr.  McLellan  and  Mr. 
Tevnan  —  America’s  outstanding  proponents  of  the  new  school  of 
Chutneyism.} 


IflfjeditationS  on  ^dfexander  f~^t 


ope 


]’ avals  I’ air  de  parley  hebreux 

—  Laforgue 


How  long  shall  wretched  unme  raise  aloft 
Wielding  to  scorn  one  golden  light  .  .  .  but  soft; 
Methinks  I  hear  the  clarion  of  the  morn. 

Tis  time  —  oh!  that  I  never  had  been  born. 


—  Joseph  McLellan 


Author’s  Note :  This  is,  of  course,  an  attempt  at  physchological  study 
of  Mr.  Pope,  a  partial  explanation  of  his  motivation,  and  a  beginning 
toward  a  rapprochement  of  Pope  and  Laforgue.  There  is  still  room  for 
much  research  in  this  field. 


f  . 

I  envoi 

vainly  and  eagerness  mark  this  leveled  unman 

each  the  action  forswears  his  pianissimo 

revels  what  the  for  in  lives  unbidden 

savor  this  (than  now)  but  eons  pass 

endless  songs  of  olaf  the  mockman  strange 

sadness  of  a  youthful  throb  in  autumn 

over  this  man  lives  but  that  within  him  dies 

for  falls  two  round  smashes  though  just  one  gray  facade 

—  john  e  tevnan 
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PATTERN  FOR  A  CATHEDRAL: 


a  amber  p- 


lece 


jU  Plain  M,  JL 


I 

Affinity  relinquishes  her  saline  clutch 
As  we  embark  upon  a  swollen  river 
Flowing  to  a  dismal  heart  of  continent, 

Rolling  back  into  the  cradle  of  the  world  and  time. 

For  time  is  a  crescent  of  river 

Black  burning  and  redundant  of  a  billion  ripples, 

And  time  is  reluctant  to  burn  swiftly 

While  the  ripples  swarm  in  clusters  over  the  dead  weed. 

Then  let  the  river  flow  in  a  crescent  of  dream 

(For  reality  demands  a  deeper  symmetry), 

And  let  the  billion  ripples  deepen  into  burning 
While  reality  is  yet  willing  to  bear  a  viceroy 
And  the  weeds  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
And  in  the  bed  of  the  black  river  sweeten, 

Forgetting  that  they  are  but  part  of  a  river 
And  the  river  is  time. 

II 

For  Gerontius  has  stopped  dreaming. 

He  sees  no  more  the  streaming  gash 

And  stain  of  levelled  sunset,  purple  and  golden 

With  blood  of  the  slaughtered  patriarchs. 

For  life  is  no  longer  a  tryptych 

With  a  celestial  center  and  two  pale  panels 

Of  shuttering  earth.  For  doors  are  folded  upon  the  face 

Of  that  creation  unsuspect.  Mist  has  fled 

Before  a  few  deflected  rays.  The  new  Stylites 

Worships  the  ground  and  on  it. 

Leo  brandishes  a  charter,  not  a  Crucifix,  and  Henry, 
Revered  for  firm  piety,  is  superseded  by 
A  compromising  York. 

Sunsets  no  longer  let  twilight 

Nor  levelling  passages  to  sequestered  sleep. 

III 

Godwin  and  Warwick 

March  again,  but  now  in  utility’s  silence, 
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Shrouded  in  violet  watered 
To  amethyst  with  practical  causes, 

Silence  and  tumid  equality. 

And  into  the  heart  of  the  lion 
Wriggles  the  worm 
Of  aspic  conciliation. 

Then  is  the  chameleon 
A  lizard  more  gentle  than  basilisk? 

IV 

For  Ptolemy  slumbers 
And  time  once  a  circle 
Reissues  hexagonal,  traced  with  a  stencil 
Of  patterned  refinement. 

Bede  has  been  shouldered  deep  into  the  shadows, 

And  where  the  szopelka  and  zither  resounded 
Among  lacy  shadows  below  in  the  Tyrol, 

A  belching  new  music  is  pumped  by  calliope. 

Then  argue  confusion 
For  clamors  thalassic; 

Explode  the  horizon  and  rupture  from  zenith 
To  nadir  the  belly  of  indolent  culture. 

Make  straight  for  the  race 
Of  recumbent  colossi. 

V 

Elephants  waltz  in  the  twilight 

Spacing  their  mighty  steps  between  the  rocks  and  the  roses, 
Treading  a  measure  of  neanderthal  nursing. 

Above  swing  the  spheres, 

Sagaciously  by  a  Polish  monk  rerouted, 

Oblivious  of  space  and  the  empyrean, 

Scornful  to  retrace  in  sad  remembrance 
Their  paths  of  stilted  tradition. 

For  Gerontius  has  stopped  dreaming 
And  elephants  waltz  in  his  silken  twilight. 

Censers  lie  cold  on  the  altars, 

And  from  the  armorial  shadows 

Of  Saxon  frustration 

A  moment  of  regress  entices  the  sleeper. 

"Sic  transit!  Sic  transit!" 

While  petals  of  frost  clot  the  space  of  a  heartbeat. 

For  deep  in  the  river  the  heart  beats  forever 
And  fluttering  wings  fold  on  silence  eternal, 

Disappearing  beyond 

Labyrinthine  tomorrows.  —  Charles  Lionel  Regan 


"He  is  a  dreamer',  let  us  leave  him.” 

—  Shakespeare’s  "Julius  Caesar” 

The  condor  hangs  high  in  heaven 

Stripping  out  blossoms  of  cloud  in  a  fury  of  youth, 

Devouring  clusters  of  a  bleak  antiquity. 

He  parodies  the  space  between  each  tropic  breath 
Of  fog,  and  gathering  his  powdered  cloak 
About  a  withered  flight 
Dives  into  the  silence  of  the  sun. 

So  in  my  silence  in  a  weary  space  and  time 
I  checker  out  the  drippings  of  a  summer  dawn, 
Forsaking  duty  for  a  sterner  voice, 

Throated  in  shadow  from  a  sainted  elm. 


—  Charles  Lionel  Regan 


And  so  it  happened,  but  who  knows  ? 
Perhaps  there  was  another  way. 
Among  them  all,  I  thought  I  chose, 
And  that  is  why  I’m  here  today, 

And  I  have  nothing  else  to  say 
Except,  "There  was  a  moment  when  .  . 
But  you,  my  brethren,  watch  and  pray; 
God  help  us,  we  are  only  men. 


—  Joseph  McLellan 


DL  BM 


The  bells  sounded, 

And  glided  down  to  the  valley  — 
To  beat  upon  the  hardened  rock. 


J.  F.  Hanlon 
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THE  EXECUTIVE 

By  ROBERT  GAVAGHAN 
Illustrated  by  Frank  O’Brien 


M  ILLER  MARTIN  fondly  in¬ 
spected  the  crimson  and  gold  match¬ 
book  lying  on  his  desk  top,  and  lov¬ 
ingly  gazed  at  his  name  enscribed 
upon  it.  He  had  come  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  proud  of  his  name  during  the 
past  six  years.  Accordingly,  he  had 
had  personalized  stationery  and 
matchbooks  printed  and  distributed 
them  to  any  chance  contact  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

In  front  of  Miller  Martin’s  desk 
sat  a  young  recruit  for  the  business 
training  course.  Martin  was  one  of 
the  minor  executives  responsible  for 
the  safe  passage  of  bewildered  col¬ 
lege  graduates  through  the  Gibson 
Appliance  Company’s  initial  training 
period.  The  fact  that  he  was  still 
a  subordinate  to  Austin  Reilly,  head 
of  the  Training  Department,  had 
never  ceased  to  gall  Martin.  He 
paused  briefly  in  his  standard  in¬ 
doctrination  talk  to  look  over  the 
wooden  partition  separating  his  of¬ 
fice  from  Reilly’s.  He  felt  bitter 
for  a  brief  moment.  He,  not  Reilly, 
should  be  at  that  desk,  lording  it 
over  the  Training  Department. 

The  acid-edged  thought  propelled 
him  into  a  more  furious  indoctrina¬ 
tion  talk  than  he  had  planned  for. 
"Young  man  .  .  .  your  name’s  Tim- 
ilty,  isn’t  it?  What?  Oh  yes,  I  was 


discussing  the  organizational  setup 
in  this  company.  .  .  .  Well,”  he  don¬ 
ned  the  suave  cloak  of  professional 
competence,  reached  for  his  expen¬ 
sive  briar  and  turned  to  the  can  of 
tobacco  on  the  cabinet  behind  him, 
"Gibson  Appliances  have  a  great  rep¬ 
utation.  A  great  reputation.  And, 
like  all  major  American  businesses, 
the  amount  of  work  handled  is  so 
great,  and  the  number  of  people  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company  so  large,  that 
we  have  to  work  within  some  flexible 
organizational  structure.  That  makes 
sense,  doesn’t  it?” 

Miller  Martin’s  heart  warmed 
toward  his  favorite  subject,  Organi¬ 
zation.  He  taught  the  course  to 
trainees  and  took  a  permanent  pleas¬ 
ure  in  drawing  complicated  diagrams 
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on  either  blackboard  or  layout  mats. 
It  gave  him  a  sense  of  importance, 
as  if  he,  Miller  Martin,  had  finally 
succeeded  to  his  proper  heritage.  As 
if  he  had  finally  come  to  shape  the 
destinies  of  a  massive  corporation’s 
employees.  Fondly  he  nourished  the 
dream  of  Miller  Martin’s  name  being 
printed  prominently  on  the  richly 
brown  doors  on  floor  three  (the 
quarters  for  top  management). 

"Now  look,  Timilty,”  Martin’s 
florid  face  leaned  forward  earnestly. 
"Without  proper  organization,  you 
wouldn’t  have  a  Gibson  Appliance 
Company.  Without  Gibson  Appli¬ 
ances,  thousands  of  American  fac¬ 
tories  and  housewives  would  be 
crippled.  They’d  be  operating  at 
half  their  normal  capacity.  You  see 
the  connection?  Good.  We  take 
extreme  precautions  at  Gibson  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  organi¬ 
zational  setup  here.’’  Martin  shifted 
uncomfortably.  H  i  s  hemorrhoids 
made  sitting  a  daily  torture. 

"Our  idea  is  this,  Timilty,’’  he  said 
as  he  struck  an  executive’s  pose  and 
inhaled  on  his  briar.  "We  feel  that 
the  work  load,  as  well  as  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  should  be  distributed  among 
more  of  the  employees.  We’ve  found 
here  that  if  a  man  had  the  feeling 
that  a  definite  job,  a  definite  responsi¬ 
bility,  were  his,  that  he’d  respond 
more  enthusiastically.  In  the  old 
days,"  Martin  leaned  back  and  be¬ 
came  the  business  historian,  "the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  in  a  company,  a 
division,  a  department,  was  shoul¬ 
dered  by  one  man.  Usually  more 


than  twenty  or  thirty  people  reported 
to  him.  Now,  that  was  a  brutal 
burden.  And  the  results  proved  it. 
The  mortality  rate  among  topflight 
executives  in  the  Gibson  Company 
was  appalling.  Only  the  other  day, 
for  example,  our  vice-president  died 
of  a  heart  attack.  And  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one.  Why?  From  overwork, 
from  strain  and  worry.  Under  the 
new  organizational  breakdown  ar¬ 
ranged  by  us,  fewer  subordinates  re¬ 
port  to  an  executive.  That  trims 
down  the  amount  of  attention  he  has 
to  scatter  around.  We  give  clear- 
cut  responsibilities  to  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  as  we  can.  Instead  of  one  vice- 
president,  who  used  to  be  Dick 
Speare  who  died  the  other  day,  we 
now  have  three.  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  management  executives  under 
Tom  Harrison,  who’s  one  of  those 
three  vice-presidents.” 

Now  came  the  indirect  attempt  at 
self-glorification.  Miller'  Martin  stole 
a  glance  across  to  Austin  Reilly’s 
office.  The  short,  baldheaded  Reilly 
was  buzz-sawing  through  a  hill  of 
paperwork  on  his  desk.  Martin  felt 
contempt  for  the  poor  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Reilly.  Before  resuming 
his  talk  with  Timilty,  he  inspected 
his  faultlessly  tailored'  gray  pin¬ 
stripe  suit  and  approved  his  well- 
tended  hands,  his  athletic  build. 

"Here’s  an  example  of  how  this 
new  structure  operates,  Timilty.  Take 
my  case.  Under  the  old  one-man 
setup,  I’d  have  to  report  constantly 
to  Mr.  Reilly  there,  asking  him  for 
advice  on  each  and  every  little  new 
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job  or  wrinkle  that  popped  up. 
Now,”  he  expanded  importantly, 
"Reilly  and  I  are  practically  on  the 
same  plane.  He  has  his  job,  I  have 
mine.  I  have  a  definite  set  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  a  clear-cut  area  of 
work.  My  job  is  to  indoctrinate  new¬ 
comers  like  you,  do  all  the  initial  lec¬ 
turing,  arrange  for  courses  and  tours, 
give  out  handbooks,  arrange  for  fun- 
neling  you  people  into  the  proper 
niches  in  the  company.”  He  felt  a 
bit  nervous.  Austin  might  not  quite 
agree  with  the  broad  scope  of  the  job 
he  had  delegated  to  himself.  A 
quick  glimpse  across  the  floor  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  bald-headed 
Reilly  was  still  attacking  his  paper¬ 
work. 

"My  job  calls  for  a  very  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Gibson  Appli¬ 
ance  Company.  What  I  just  told  you 
should  make  that  clear.  And  like 
myself,  you  should  train  yourself  for 
broad  responsibilities.  For  being  an 
executive.”  The  latter  word  had  the 
ring  of  sainthood.  "You  should  know 
the  history  of  your  company.  What 
it  does.  What  it  hopes  to  do  tomor¬ 
row.  You  shouldn’t  let  yourself  be¬ 
come  smothered  by  too  tough  a  start¬ 
ing  assignment.  You  shouldn’t  let 
a  jealous  boss  pigeonhole  you,  stick 
you  away  in  an  obscure  corner.  And 
don’t  let  handicaps  deter  you,  Tim- 
ilty.  I  never  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  a  college  education  like  yourself. 
Times  were  pretty  rugged.  I  worked 
as  a  laborer,  and  then  in  sales,  before 
I  was  able  to  land  a  spot  like  this.” 
Miller  Martin  delicately  scratched 


the  side  of  his  carefully  barbered 
head.  His  hair  was  parted  in  the 
middle,  evidence  of  his  effort  to  con¬ 
ceal  what  he  considered  a  non-execu¬ 
tive  baldness.  He  would  never  be¬ 
come  bald,  he  vowed,  like  Austin 
Reilly. 

Miller  Martin  exhaled  slowly  and 
paused.  He  swiveled  in  his  chair 
and  importantly  looked  out  through 
the  square  window  over  the  indus¬ 
trious  smokestacks  of  Gibson’s  fac¬ 
tory  row.  His  eyes  drifted  over  the 
smog  and  bulky  black  buildings 
toward  the  Appalachian  mountain 
range.  The  range  symbolized  power 
and  magnitude.  That  power  and 
that  magnitude  belonged  somehow 
to  Miller  Martin.  But  the  dream  had 
become  weak  during  the  past  five 
years.  Men  like  Austin  Reilly  had 
skyrocketed  past  him,  and  his  heart 
was  becoming  faint.  Soon  the  dream 
would  vanish.  And  all  he  could  do 
to  sustain  it  was  to  tell  slightly  tall 
tales  about  his  place  in  the  huge  Gib¬ 
son  Appliance  Company. 

Miller  Martin  awaited  the  usual 
awkward  compliment  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  recruit  for  his  well-told  tale. 
But  none  was  forthcoming.  It  jolted 
him  slightly.  A  dull  boy,  this  Tim- 
ilty,  Martin  decided.  He  looked  for 
confirmatory  evidence  from  Timilty’s 
face.  There  was  none  there.  Tim- 
ilty  was  looking  very  shrewdly  in  his 
direction.  The  boy  had  not  been 
deceived  by  Martin’s  exaggerated 
yarn. 

In  an  effort  to  recoup  face,  Martin 
leapt  briskly  from  his  chair.  "Well, 
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that’s  about  all  I  have  time  for  right 
now,  Timilty.  It  is  Timilty,  isn’t  it? 
Good.  And  don’t  forget.  If  you 
want  any  help  or  guidance  at  any 
time,  don’t  hesitate  to  walk  right  in 
here  and  see  me.  I’m  always  avail¬ 
able.  My  watchword  is  Service,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that.”  He  flashed 
his  most  expert  smile,  a  weapon 
which  had  disarmed  so  many  recruits 
in  the  past.  Timilty  grinned  self¬ 
consciously  and  shook  Martin’s  hand. 
Martin  tried  to  make  his  handclasp 
vigorous,  but  Timilty’s  hammy  paw 
crushed  all  resistance.  Martin  winced, 


and  his  smile  became  obviously 
forced. 

The  door  opened  abruptly,  with¬ 
out  a  preliminary  knock,  and  Austin 
Reilly’s  gnome-like  head  peered  in. 
"Busy,  Martin?  Look,  drop  what¬ 
ever  stuff  you’re  dishing  out,  and 
come  over  to  my  office.  I’ve  got  some 
training  plans  I  want  you  to  take  to 
the  Administrative  Division.  We 
need  some  approvals,  and  my  secre¬ 
tary  is  loaded  with  work.  She’s  too 
busy  to  take  them  down.” 

Miller  Martin  tried  not  to  look  at 
Timilty,  and  nodded  obediently.  "Of 
course,  Mr.  Reilly.  Right  away.” 
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Must  I  die  in  this  frozen  embrace, 

Alone  .  .  .  alas,  lost 
In  this  forsaken  wilderness? 

Where  are  the  hopes 

That  spurred  me  on 

As  I  set  out  in  this  search? 

The  wind  howls 

The  snow  swirls  about  me 

Plotting  out  all  that  ever  was. 

Cold  gnaws  my  soul, 

Chilling,  congealing  passion’s  furious  flame. 
I  am  alone. 


Strange, 

It  grows  cold. 

Wind  —  mad  monster 
Tearing  at  my  strength, 
Swirling  snow  blinding  me  — 
My  light!  Where  is  it? 

I  see  it  .  .  .  no,  over  there  .  .  . 
Which  one?  Which  way? 
Strange 


Elusive  light  return! 

Chilling  cold, 

Screaming  wind! 

A  thousand  sibilant  demons 
Shake  me  to  my  soul. 

I  am  alone  .  .  .  alone 
I  falter  .  .  .  Relentless  cold! 
Alone  .  .  .  alone  .  .  . 

I  fall. 


—  Joe  Launie,  Jr. 


TWO  WOMEN  and  TWO  CHARACTERS 
or  A  Wintry  Evening  at  Haworth 

(A  One- Act  Dramatization) 

By  WALTER  V.  CARTY 


Cast  of  Characters'. 

Emily  Bronte,  a  novelist  known  to  the  English-speaking  world 
as  Ellis  Bell 

Charlotte,  her  sister,  also  a  novelist,  better  known  as  Currer  Bell 
The  Ghost  of  Heathcliff 
The  Ghost  of  Rochester 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  front  parlour  of  Haworth,  a  gloomy  old  mansion 
located  far  out  on  the  windy  moors.  It  is  early  evening,  and  the  snow 
flurries  can  he  seen  floating  down  outside  the  high  windows.  The  room  is 
furnished  in  the  austere  decor  of  the  mid-Nineteenth  Century  —  dark- 
wainscoted  walls,  numerous  gilt-framed  pictures,  heavy  mahogany  tables, 
horsehair-stuffed  chairs.  Sitting  on  the  spinet  stool  is  Emily,  the  mistress 
of  Haworth.  Her  sister,  Charlotte,  is  seen  fumbling  through  the  drawers 
of  an  oaken  secretary  that  stands  on  the  far  side  of  the  room.  Sprawled 
before  the  open  fireplace  is  a  huge  mastiff. 

Charlotte:.  I  don’t  know  where  I  could  have  put  those  notes  I  was 
working  on.  Did  you  happen  to  see  them,  Emily? 

Emily:  Perhaps  they  are  in  the  book  of  poetry  you  were  perusing  last 
night.  You  seem  to  be  having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  lately  in  remember¬ 
ing  where  you  left  things  .  .  . 

Charlotte:  I  don’t  know  what  could  be  wrong  with  me.  Everything 
these  past  few  weeks  has  had  the  quality  of  a  dream  about  it.  ( She  sighs 
and  sits  down  on  one  of  the  high-backed  chairs.') 

Emily  ( carrying  a  lantern  over  to  where  her  sister  is  seated) :  You 
mustn’t  exert  yourself.  It  would  be  much  to  your  advantage  if  you  delayed 
a  while  on  your  manuscript.  Remember  what  the  doctor  said  about  your 
eyes.  ( She  sits  down  across  from  Charlotte.) 

Charlotte:  You  are  much  too  thoughtful.  ( She  gazes  into  the  fire¬ 
place.)  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  some  sixth  sense  or  not,  but  I  feel  you 
know  just  what  has  been  on  my  mind  lately. 
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Emily:  I  think  I  know.  For  one  thing,  you’ve  been  wondering  just 
how  I’ve  been  taking  some  of  the  reviews.  As  far  as  the  critics  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I’m  just  your  alter  ego  .  .  .  Wutloering  Heights  is  merely  an  earlier, 
immature  piece  of  writing  from  the  curious  and  brooding  author  known 
as  Currer  Bell. 

Charlotte:  It  is  unfair!  Never  once  in  Jane  Eyre  did  I  even  approach 
the  peak  of  emotions.  I  have  written,  I  think,  a  workmanlike  novel,  but 
it  has  none  of  that  touch  of  genius.  I  could  never  hope  to  enrich  any  of 
my  works  with  the  fire,  the  melancholy,  the  beautiful  desperation  that  runs 
all  through  Wuthering  Heights. 

Emily:  You’re  being  much  too  kind.  But  then  what  else  could  the 
critics  think?  We  wrote  about  people  who  had  a  great  deal  in  common. 
So  many  people  ... 

Charlotte  ( her  eyes  brightening  with  anger  for  one  quick  moment) : 
That  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  made  such  a  remark! 

Emily  ( sweetly ):  Remark?  What  remark  did  I  make? 

Charlotte:  So  many  people  in  common  .  .  . 

Emily:  Well,  you  must  admit  it  is  true.  But  then  it  is  very  natural 
also.  Our  upbringing  has  been  quite  similar. 

Charlotte:  That  is  not  what  I  meant!  Of  course,  the  settings  and 
backgrounds  in  Jane  Eyre  and  Wuthering  Heights  would  have  the  same 
air  about  them.  What  I  was  referring  to  was  your  emphasis  on  the  word 
"people.”  You  really  meant  "person,”  didn’t  you,  Emily? 

Emily  ( disdainfully )  :  Are  you  going  to  bring  up  that  frightful  subject 
again  ? 

Charlotte:  It  is  true,  isn’t  it?  Your  Heathcliff  and  my  Rochester  are 
one  and  the  same  man,  aren’t  they? 

Emily  ( springing  from  her  chair  and  busying  herself  with  the  window 
curtains)  :  You  constantly  are  returning  in  your  mind  to  Brussels.  If  you  don’t 
get  that  city  out  of  your  mind,  you’ll  get  sick  again.  I  nursed  you  patiently 
that  time  you  came  back  to  Haworth.  It  wasn’t  the  pleasantest  of  tasks. 

Charlotte  ( quietly ) :  And  who  nursed  you,  Emily,  when  you  were 
forced  to  leave  Brussels  three  years  before  me? 

Emily:  Are  you  suggesting  that  I  left  Brussels  for  the  same  reason  as 
you?  Because  you  loved  Monsieur  Heger  and  could  not  have  him,  do  you 
think  that  all  illnesses  in  the  Bronte  family  must  necessarily  trace  themselves 
back  to  the  same  source? 

Charlotte  ( philosophically ) :  You  did  love  him.  You  may  never 
admit  it  to  my  face,  but  I  know  that  in  Wuthering  Heights  you  are  really 
Cathy  Linton  and  M.  Heger  is  Heathcliff.  Just  as  I  am  really  Jane  Eyre  and 
Mr.  Rochester  is  M.  Heger. 
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Emily:  And  yet  I  set  my  story  in  England.  Cathy  is  just  a  mite  of  a 
girl,  and  Heathcliff  a  mere  Lascar,  a  Spanish  castaway.  I  knew  M.  Heger 
for  such  a  brief  time  in  Brussels. 

Charlotte:  That  is  why  I  think  your  love  for  M.  Heger  was  even 
deeper  than  mine.  You  gave  him  a  childhood,  a  whole  lifetime.  You 
didn’t  speculate  on  his  past  as  I  did  with  Rochester.  And  I  could  see 
you  in  every  bit  of  Cathy.  ( She  walks  across  to  the  bookcase  and  takes 
down  the  heavy-bound  copy  of  "Wuthering  Heights.”)  Here  —  your 
description  of  Cathy  and  Heathcliff  racing  out  on  the  moors  and  peering 
into  the  Linton’s  parlour.  ( She  reads )  "We  crept  through  a  broken  hedge, 
groped  our  way  up  the  path,  and  planted  ourselves  on  a  flowerpot  under 
the  drawing-room  window.  The  light  came  from  thence;  they  had  not  put 
up  the  shutters,  and  the  curtains  were  only  half  closed.  Both  of  us  were 
able  to  look  in  by  standing  on  the  basement,  and  clinging  to  the  ledge, 
and  we  saw  ...  ah!  it  was  beautiful  ...  a  splendid  place  carpeted  with 
crimson,  and  crimson-covered  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  pure  white  ceiling 
bordered  by  gold,  a  shower  of  glass  drops  hanging  in  silver  chains  from 
the  centre,  and  shimmering  with  little  soft  tapers.” 

Emily:  You  see  me  as  Cathy  in  that  passage? 

Charlotte:  Your  memory  must  be  better  than  that,  dear  sister.  Don’t 
you  recall  the  day  —  oh,  it  must  have  been  when  you  were  about  eleven 
years  old  —  that  you  were  wandering  out  on  the  moors  alone  and  you  came 
across  such  a  house  ?  You  came  home  breathless  with  excitement,  and  you 
talked  about  little  else  except  your  crimson  house  for  many  weeks  that 
followed.  It  was  Ponden  Hall,  wasn’t  it  ? 

Emily:  You  make  it  sound  as  though  it  were  sinful  to  borrow  one’s 
childhood  memories  in  writing  a  book.  I’ve  taken  far  more  than  that 
from  my  own  life.  Give  me  the  book  for  a  minute.  ( She  takes  the  novel 
from  Charlotte  and  begins  to  thumb  through  it.)  Here  —  this  foolish 
prattle  before  the  fireplace  —  you  can  probably  see  yourself  as  one  of  the 
characters.  I  took  it  practically  verbatim  from  a  conversation  we  had  at 
the  dinner-table  not  too  long  ago. 

Charlotte:  You  seem  to  be  deviating  from  the  subject,  Emily.  All 
this  does  little  to  prove  that  Heathcliff  isn’t  M.  Heger. 

Emily:  I  suddenly  wish  I  were  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  so 
that  I  could  bring  either  gentleman  in  question  before  us  here!  I  think 
your  doubts  would  quickly  be  dispelled. 

There  is  a  sudden  loud  crackling  from  the  preplace.  The  hound-dog 
sprawled  comfortably  near  the  hearth  makes  the  appropriate  dog-noises. 
It  paws  at  the  ground,  then  moves  over  to  a  davenport  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  room.  A  huge  billow  of  smoke  heaves  up  from  the  few  logs  on  the 
fire ,  and  the  room  is  soon  filed  with  smoke.  Emily  and  Charlotte  begin 
to  cough  furiously,  but  just  as  suddenly  as  the  room  had  been  enveloped 
with  smoke,  it  clears  off.  As  it  does,  a  tall  man  can  be  seen  emerging  from 
the  fireplace.  Both  women  look  too  stunned  to  scream. 

Stranger:  I  have  waited  here  an  hour,  and  the  whole  of  that  time  all 
around  has  been  as  still  as  death.  I  dared  not  enter.  You  do  not  know 
me?  Look,  I’m  not  a  stranger! 

Emily  ( fearfully  clutching  at  her  throat) :  Why,  those  are  the  very 
words  from  my  book  —  when  Heathcliff  returned  after  his  long  absence. 

Stranger:  That  should  make  it  all  the  easier  for  you  to  recognize  me. 
It  was  you  who  created  me,  wasn’t  it?  Created  me  to  wander  through  the 
moors  in  search  of  my  beloved.  (He  steps  closer  to  the  light,  and  a  ray 
falls  on  his  features.  The  cheeks  are  sallow,  and  half  covered  with  black 
whiskers;  the  brows  lowering,  the  eyes  deep-set  and  singular.  It  is  the  eyes 
that  Emily  recognizes.) 

Emily:  You  are  not  a  stranger.  I  know  you!  How  often  have  those 
eyes  haunted  me  as  I  sat  in  this  very  room,  writing  my  novel  while  the 
wind  eddied  about  in  the  chimneys  like  ghosts  from  another  world  come 
back  to  pay  repentence.  I  know  you  —  you  are  Heathcliff ! 

Charlotte:  Have  you  lost  your  mind,  Emily?  It  is  some  trick.  This 
man  must  have  lost  his  way  on  the  moors  and  entered  the  room  when  that 
awful  smoke  flooded  out  from  the  fireplace. 

Stranger  (turning  to  Charlotte) :  I  am  surprised  you  do  not  know 
me  as  your  sister  does.  But  then  you  knew  me  under  a  different,  shall  I 
say,  species  ?  Emily  is  correct  —  I  am  Heathcliff  ... 

Emily:  What  are  you  doing  here? 

Heathcliff:  Why,  I  have  been  here  for  years,  wandering  all  about 
the  granges  that  surround  Haworth.  The  countryside  is  very  beautiful  in 
the  springtime,  but  I  wish  you  had  given  birth  to  me  in  some  less  lonely 
place  .  .  . 

Charlotte:  The  man  is  demented!  He  probably  has  read  your  book 
and  is  now  taking  advantage  of  you  for  some  curious  purpose.  I  warn 
you  to  be  careful,  Emily. 

Emily:  No,  I  can’t  be  afraid.  After  all,  this  is  what  I  dreamed  of  all 
my  life.  My  Heathcliff  was  just  paper  and  ink  up  until  now.  But,  look, 
can’t  you  see  —  he  has  taken  on  the  form  of  a  human  being,  flesh  and 
blood  and  soul  .  .  . 

Heathcliff:  Of  course  I’m  human.  I’m  a  prince  in  disguise.  My 
father  was  Emperor  of  China  and  my  mother  an  Indian  queen.  Why,  each 
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of  them  was  able  to  buy  up,  with  one  week’s  income,  Wuthering  Heights 
and  Thrushcross  Grange  together! 

Emily  (her  eyes  glistening  with  excitement') :  Now  I  know  you’re 
Heathcliff!  I  poured  my  heart  into  your  creation  on  paper,  and  now  this 
is  some  kind  of  reward. 

Charlotte  (cynically) :  At  this  rate,  all  I  have  to  do  his  rub  my  lamp 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Rochester  will  make  his  appearance. 

At  this  precise  moment,  there  is  another  loud  crackling  noise  from  the 
fireplace.  The  room  once  more  is  filled  with  siuirling  smoke.  It  clears  almost 
instantly,  and  for  a  moment  it  seems  as  though  Heathcliff  has  disappeared. 
But,  within  the  flutter  of  an  eyelash,  another  man  steps  out  from  the  fire¬ 
place.  His  figure  is  enveloped  in  a  riding  cloak,  fur  collared  and  steel 
clasped.  He  has  a  dark  face,  with  stern  features  and  a  heavy  brow. 

Stranger:  You  young  ladies  look  surprised.  I  thought  surely  my 
predecessor  would  have  paved  the  way  for  my  arrival. 

Charlotte:  Can  it  be  true?  Are  you  really  the  person  you  so 
resemble  ? 

Emily:  It  looks  like  the  man  you  created  as  the  master  of  Thornfield 
Hall,  Charlotte. 

Stranger:  It  is  I.  I  am  Mr.  Rochester.  (Then,  turning  to  Charlotte)  : 
And  you  are  Jane.  Quiet,  patient,  timid  Jane. 

Charlotte  :  My  name  is  Charlotte  Bronte,  or  as  some  know  me,  Currer 
Bell.  Who  are  you  really?  You  do  resemble  very  much  the  phantasm  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  wrote  fane  Eyre,  but  that  would  be  impossible. 

Rochester:  No,  that  wouldn’t  be  impossible.  When  a  writer,  such 
as  you,  creates  so  vividly,  your  characters  are  not  content  to  rest  between 
the  dusty  pages.  I  cannot  be  confined  to  some  library  shelf.  Not  after 
my  many  sojourns,  my  wild  adventures  on  the  Continent.  You  sent  me 
on  those  adventures.  Are  you  so  amazed  at  the  fact  of  my  being  able  to  be 
here  —  at  Haworth  —  near  my  birthplace  ? 

Emily:  Do  you  know  Heathcliff?  Where  did  he  disappear  to?  Tell 
me,  do  you  know  him? 

Rochester:  Very  well.  Perhaps  better  than  I  even  know  myself.  But 
let  us  not  talk  about  Heathcliff.  He  is  such  a  gloomy,  humorless  person. 
We  should  be  carefree  now.  There  are  none  of  the  sickening  memories 
clinging  to  this  manor  as  there  were  at  Thornfield  Hall.  I  hear  no  mad 
cries  from  the  upstairs  tower,  no  pattering  from  the  mysterious  footstep  of 
our  late  Grace  Poole.  Not  even  Adele  is  here  to  haunt  me —  poor  child  .  .  . 

Charlotte:  Have  I  really  made  you  suffer  so? 

Rochester:  You  have  not  made  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
No,  I  cannot  say  I’ve  ever  been  happy  —  not  since  that  first  day  I  met  you 
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in  the  moonlight.  I  remember  you  were  wearing  a  black  merino  cloak  and 
a  black  beaver  bonnet.  How  shy  you  were.  You  simply  looked  up  at  me 
and  said  sweetly:  "I  am  the  governess.’ ’ 

Charlotte:  But  that  was  Jane  Eyre.  I  put  those  words  in  her  mouth, 
’t  is  true.  But  it  wasn’t  I. 

Rochester:  ’T  was  you  and  no  other,  Miss  Charlotte.  ’T  was  you  and 
no  other.  You  had  the  strangest  look  in  your  eyes  when  I  asked  you  to  hold 
the  horse’s  bridle  and  lead  him  to  me.  You  were  afraid,  weren’t  you? 

Charlotte  ( nostalgically ) :  Yes,  I  was  fearful  at  first.  But  you  com¬ 
manded  me,  and  somehow  my  fears  all  vanished. 

Rochester:  You  still  have  the  look  of  another  world  about  you.  The 
same  look  you  had  on  your  face  that  day  we  had  our  little  talk,  and  you 
told  me  about  your  life  at  Lowood.  I  marvelled  then  where  you  had  got 
that  sort  of  face,  and  I  marvel  now.  When  you  came  on  me  in  Hay  Lane 
that  night,  I  thought  of  fairy  tales.  Do  you  always  bewitch  the  men  you 
create  ? 

Charlotte:  You  are  the  only  man  I’ve  really  created.  The  others 
were  just  figments.  You  may  be  able  to  find  a  Mr.  Brocklehurst  in  dozens 
of  charity  schools  and  presbyteries,  and  as  for  the  women  I  have  drawn  — 
you  meet  a  Mrs.  Reed  every  other  day,  and  the  kitchens  and  parlours  of  our 
English  manorhouses  are  full  of  Bessies  and  Mrs.  Fairfaxes.  But  where 
else  in  God’s  green  world  would  you  find  Mr.  Rochester? 

Rochester  ( looking  suddenly  at  Emily ) :  Oh,  you  will  find  me  else¬ 
where.  I  may  not  always  bear  the  same  name,  but  I  have  the  preternatural 
faculty  of  being  able  to  change  almost  my  whole  personality.  Although 
it  is  not  I  who  does  the  changing.  Someone  else  is  there  to  pull  the  strings. 

Emily:  In  the  very  next  instant,  Mr.  Rochester,  I  expect  that  you  will 
say  quite  calmly  that  you  are  also  Heathcliff! 

Rochester:  I  have  suffered  as  much  as  he!  When  Hindley  treated 
Heathcliff  brutally,  I  felt  the  pain  as  sharply  as  though  I  were  his  Siamese 
twin.  When  Edgar  Linton  cast  his  supercilious,  milk-sop  sneers  in  Heath- 
clifFs  direction,  I,  too,  caught  those  glances.  I,  too,  felt  Cathy’s  sweetness 
and  her  resentment,  Isabella’s  unwieldy  passion  and  her  sourness. 

Emily:  Do  you  think  perhaps  that  I  am  Cathy? 

Rochester:  You  are  like  her  in  a  way,  but  it  seems  as  though  she 
is  more  the  person  whom  you  hoped  to  resemble.  Now,  Charlotte  here  is 
Jane.  She  is  the  same  little  girl  who  crawled  into  bed  with  fear  each  night, 
the  hell-fire  lectures  of  Mr.  Brocklehurst  still  ringing  in  her  ears.  She  is 
the  same  girl  who  once  stood  at  the  altar  rail  with  me. 

Emily:  She  is  the  better  writer,  then.  You  are  in  agreement  with  the 
critics. 
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Rochester:  No,  I  can’t  say  that  and  remain  completely  truthful.  Char¬ 
lotte  is  the  more  precise  writer.  She  has  the  more  developed  technique, 
both  as  to  style  and  story  content.  But  she  lacks  the  depth  of  your  senti¬ 
ment  and  the  bursting,  almost  uncontrollable  passion  that  seems  to  sear 
across  the  pages  of  your  novel.  Did  you  ever  pause  to  consider  that  both 
love  and  hate  run  rampant  through  those  pages  of  Wuthering  Heights,  that 
the  very  ardent  love  between  Cathy  and  Heathcliff  is  so  strong  that  the 
very  essence  of  it  borders  on  the  most  unalloyed  hatred?  It  certainly  is 
not  a  healthy  love.  Did  you  really  believe  that  it  could  be  consummated 
in  another  world?  I  don’t  think  you  even  believe  in  Heaven. 

Emily  ( very  quietly ) :  You  know  the  very  soul  of  Heathcliff,  don’t 
you?  I  think  you  can  even  read  my  heart. 

Rochester:  What  makes  you  say  that? 

Emily:  When  you  made  that  remark  about  Heaven.  I  gave  the  words 
to  Cathy,  but  they  were  my  own  thoughts.  After  all,  how  can  an  author 
keep  his  own  thoughts  out  of  his  writing  ?  Even  when  he  is  struggling  for 
the  severest  objectivity,  his  characters  and  everything  they  do  and  say  must 
be  in  his  own  mind  first.  It  all  may  not  add  up  to  his  own  personal  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  it  all  did  originate  somewhere  within  his  thinking  processes. 
Yes,  it  was  difficult  not  to  project  part  of  myself,  or  as  you  said  —  the  person 
I  wished  I  were  —  in  Cathy.  I  said  it  as  well  as  I  know  how  in  my  book: 
*'I  was  only  going  to  say  that  Heaven  did  not  seem  to  be  my  home;  and 
I  broke  my  heart  with  weeping  to  come  back  to  earth;  and  the  angels  were 
so  angry  that  they  flung  me  out  into  the  middle  of  the  heath  on  the  top 
of  Wuthering  Heights;  where  I  woke  sobbing  for  joy.” 

Rochester:  You  find  little  except  frustration  here  and  yet  you  desire 
nothing  else. 

Emily:  It  is  true  we  have  had  much  sorrow,  disease  and  pain  here  at 
Haworth.  But  neither  Charlotte  nor  I  have  made  any  really  serious  attempts 
to  escape  it. 

Charlotte:  Except  through  our  books. 

Emily:  Or  through  these  little  conversations  like  tonight. 

Rochester:  Perhaps  I  have  overstayed  my  welcome.  I  think  it  is 
time  I  leave. 

Emily:  Will  you  come  back?  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  visitors. 
And  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  Charlotte  so  garrulous.  Sometimes  she 
only  talks  to  the  dog. 

Rochester:  Either  Heathcliff  or  I  shall  return.  I  think  a  revisit  would 
be  more  readily  prompted  when  the  two  of  you  begin  to  argue  about  M. 
Heger. 

Charlotte:  You  know  him,  too? 
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Rochester:  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him  as  well  as  I  know  Heathcliff.  We 
all  three  of  us  have  very  much  in  common.  Perhaps  the  next  time,  Heath- 
cliff  will  stay  longer.  Or  would  you  rather  it  were  M.  Heger? 

Emily  turns  to  her  sister  and  looks  at  her  full  in  the  face.  The  logs  in 
the  fireplace  again  crackle  loudly,  and  the  room  is  filled  with  smoke.  When 
the  room  clears  off  again,  the  two  sisters  are  seen  sitting  down  —  Emily 
near  the  spinet-stool,  Charlotte  in  a  seat  in  front  of  the  oaken  secretary. 

Emily:  I  must  have  dozed  off  for  a  while.  I  think  I  was  dreaming. 

Charlotte:  I  think  I  fell  asleep  for  a  while  myself.  It  was  a  very 
strange  sleep  —  the  same  kind  I  experience  when  I’m  writing. 

Emily:  Yes,  you’ve  been  acting  strangely  lately.  I  told  you  to  get 
more  rest.  Did  you  find  those  notes  you  were  looking  for? 

Charlotte:  No,  dear.  Somehow  I  feel  I  shall  never  find  them. 

(The  curtain  falls ) 
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PROLOGUE 
My  little  world  is  framed 
Within  the  space  of  a  windowpane. 

Act  I 

The  day  is  gray, 

A  curtain  of  cloud  drawn 
Overhead  and  fastened  beyond 
To  hide  the  horizon. 

Rooftops  loom  nearby 
Tempering  my  thoughts 
With  their  relentless  reality. 

There  is  little  else, 

A  telephone  and  two  trees. 

But  who  can  be  so  small 

As  not  to  see  what  lies  before  me  ? 

In  a  chink  in  my  rooftop 
Prison  walls  there  lies 
A  wedge  of  the  valley  below. 

A  train,  puffed  up 
With  its  own  importance, 

Pulls  an  ebon  pennant  across  the  skies. 
Softened  by  distance  and  failing  light, 


Rooftops  and  treetops  flow 
Into  a  patchwork  harmony. 

Outlining  my  world  with  lacy  grace 
My  two  trees; 

Waltzing  sedately  with  the  unseen  wind, 
They  are  free. 

Taut  black  lines  before  my  face 
Stretch  from  pole 
To  lifeless  pole, 

Running  an  endless  race; 

But  they  are  free. 

Act  II 

Now  the  day  is  dead,  and 
I  sit  alone  before  my  sleeping  world. 

The  rooftops  are  bleak,  sullen  blots 
Without  shape  or  line,  hemming  me  in 
Like  menacing  monsters  of  a  drunken  dream. 
The  curtains  of  cloud  are  silken  now, 

Gently  flowing  to  earth  in  milky  folds. 

How  hushed  the  scene  I  see! 

Even  the  trees  have  ceased  to  dance 
And  are  still,  etched  against  the  sky, 

A  delicate  web  of  shadowy  softness. 

One  stern  sentry  stands,  naked  arms 
Outstretched  beyond  the  borders  of  my  lands. 
But  below,  a  gentle  gleam, 

Flickering  through  the  night,  a  light. 

Crown  jewel  of  my  kingdom, 

Secret  treasure  of  my  soul. 

EPILOGUE 

This,  then,  is  my  world, 

For  my  spirit  shall  waltz 
With  the  wind, 

And  soar  to  the  skies; 

Race  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

Or  stay 

To  watch  the  jewels  before  my  eyes; 

And  I  shall  be  free. 
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ARGUMENTUM  AD  "FLANAGAN’S  WEDDING” 


TlM  FLANAGAN,  immigrant  hodcarrier  and  bricklayer,  sets  out  at  ap¬ 
proximately  eighty- thirty  on  a  weekday  morning  in  1890  from  his  flat  in 
lower  Scollay  Square,  and  proceeds  up  Tremont  Street.  He  passes  the  usual 
landmarks  —  the  Granary  Burial  Ground,  the  Park  Street  Church,  the  Com¬ 
mon,  and  Central  Cemetery.  He  crosses  Boylston  Street  and,  proceeding 
to  Stuart,  turns  to  the  left  and  w^alks  as  far  as  Harrison  Avenue.  There  he 
takes  a  right  turn  and  enters  St.  James’  Church,  where  he  takes  to  wdfe,  one 
Katie  O’Neill,  a  maid  in  a  Beacon  Hill  home. 

This  is  the  dominant  or  masculine  theme,  and  it  is  pursued  through 
paragraphs  one,  three,  five,  seven,  and  so  on.  Balancing  it,  running  in 
alternating  paragraphs  and  in  reverse  time  sequence,  is  a  subordinate  or 
feminine  theme  which  traces  the  life  history  of  the  four  sons  to  be  bora 
of  the  Flanagan’s  union.  Paragraph  two  shows  us  Aloysius  taking  his  orals 
at  the  seminary,  Michael  rubbing  his  eyes  in  a  medical  laboratory,  Eustace 
filling  a  customer’s  order  for  lime  and  marble,  and  Ned  being  fished  out 
of  the  Charles  River  after  a  drunken  death.  The  following  paragraphs 
record  the  sons’  adolescence  and  childhood;  the  next  to  the  last  relates  the 
circumstances  of  their  births. 

The  symbolism  may  be  clarified  by  a  second  reading.  The  Charles  is 
the  river  of  life.  Beacon  Hill  is  one  of  life’s  little  "insurmountables.”  The 
initials  of  the  sons  spell,  of  course,  Amen. 

A  greater  obstacle  to  an  adequate  apprehension  of  the  wTork  is,  no  doubt, 
its  diction  —  a  blending  and  juxtaposition  of  wrords  wrhich  may  seem  to 
descend  at  times  to  incoherent  gibberish.  The  focus  of  narration  is  twrofold: 
the  dominant  theme  is  Tim’s  stream -of-consciousness ;  the  subordinate  is  a 
confused  dream-vision.  Such  an  approach  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  compress 
so  much  into  so  fewT  pages,  and  it  demands  in  turn  the  language  which  I 
employ.  Nearly  every  word  is  polygynous.  "Frorsbaim,”  for  example,  in 
paragraph  one,  is  a  blending  of  "frost,”  "first,”  "bom,”  and  "bairn”  —  the 
iast  being  a  Celtic  word  for  "child.”  "Stethnoscopeless”  in  paragraph  two 
contains  "stethoscope”  and  "hopeless.”  Many  words,  too,  are  colored  by 
Tim’s  very  thick  Cork  brogue.  The  same  system  of  decodifying  may  be 
applied  to  each  word  ■which  perplexes. 

—  Charles  Lionel  Regan 
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and  perched  himself  up,  with  the  greatest  aplomb,  upon  the  headstone  of 
one  Paul  Revere.  "He,  too,"  explained  fhe  twinkling-eyed  Shamus,  "was 
known  for  some  fantastic  flights^ 

We  also  had  to  agree  that  one,  espe¬ 

cially  as  far  as  the  purpose  of  thiTjppe^nMfslie  of  the  Stylus  was  concerned. 
Life  in  a  city  like  Boston  can  bg^fegrrx&c^  at  times,  and  to  people  outside 
the  city,  it  is  consistently  baffling.  \ThLy  mink  we  were  all  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  our  moutl-p  anq  that  we  4ll  go  to  Harvard.  They  think 
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This  issue  of  the  Stylu\) howe^ 
any  of  these  assumptions.  As  Ge 
are  what  we  are."  Ojur  BOstcfnAe 
eyed  observer.  With  one  eye,  we 
we  try  to  scan  the'q^reWit  jsituatio 
of  dimension-less^Mjppce;  with( 
to  play  the  rokoiSf^  aairvoyan 
the  future  1  V 

Our  friend  Shamus  won’t  tell  us  what  he  thinks  about  Boston’s  future, 
but  he  admitted  the  other  day  that  he  is  quite  content  to  sit  for  a  while  within 
the  covers  of  this  magazine.  We  hope  that  means  he  has  found  what  he  was 
seeking  in  this  country. 
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